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is the look 


“Stand at Ease” !! 


of fashion 






Nor is walking 


debarred in this superbly tailored 


ROYAL 

AiR 

FORCES 
ASSOCIATION 
BATTLE» BRITAIN 
WEEK 12°18 °S07T 


Support your 
Local Branch 


Handwelted court with new slightly- 
squared toe and pin-hole perforations. 
In Natural Brown calf or Hunting 
calf in Taupe and Grey Illusion with 
piping tone. 














DFREY PHILLIPS LTD 


1ANUFACTURERS 


GUARANTORS 





Pure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 














2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/I0 
1 OZ, FOILED PACKET 4/5 





Also ready rubbed 














John’s starting 
out in the World 


He’s earning his living and he’s got to find his own 
feet. What an advantage it is for him to have the 
Y.M.C.A. where he can meet his pals and join in 
the games and hobbies he likes. And what a 
comfort to his parents to know that he spends his 
spare time in a friendly, wholesome atmosphere 
among the right sort of people ! 


Many a young man entering the Forces or starting 
a civilian career finds lasting personal friendship 
and spiritual support in the Y.M.C.A. But the 
need for its service grows daily greater. 


Please send the most generous donation you can 
afford to help the Y.M.C.A. to extend its work. 


Y.M.C.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Donations may be sent to 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., 
President of theY.M.C.A. 
War and National Ser- 
vice Fund: 112, Great 
RussellSt.,London,W.C.1 











a choice of seven such leads. 


are removed.* 


a fi! 


ff 
W E NUS 


To do good work with pencils you need good leads— 
leads which you can rely on for strength, smoothness 
and accuracy. The VENUS “War Drawing” gives you 
There are also available 
“Utility” Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
Our famous branded lines of VENUS pencils will 
return as soon as conditions permit and restrictions 








* USERS OVERSEAS. The famous 
Venus polished pencils are available 
again for overseas buyers only. 


Thi Wy ‘orld’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
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Report from pK 
Australia re 


me 
ee 


os 


The other end 
of the Export drive 


Having held the ‘* THERMOS ”’ agency in Australia for 

nearly twenty years, my firm can contrast today’s conditions 

with those of pre-war days. Then we faced competition from American products 
comparable with THERMOS quality and from rubbishy cut-price Japanese flasks. 

With freight and import duty THERMOS cost more here than in Britain but we 
sold them on the two trump cards of ‘* Made in Britain’’ and THERMOS quality. 

Today the dollar shortage here means few American flasks ; and we get none 
from Japan. ‘‘ THERMOS”? is doing fine. In fact, we could sell our quota many times 
over, although we realise that the more flasks, jugs and jars we get the fewer there are 
for you. But these THERMOS products help Australia to send you her meat, wool, 
dairy products and fruits. 

Moreover, and this is important, Australians are becoming THERMOS minded 
and Britain is building a permanent and greatly increased market where Australian 
buyers will always look, as you do, for the ‘‘ THERMOS ”’ trademark whenever they 
want a vacuum flask, jug or jar. 


a) 


Although the restrictions on purchase of vacuum flasks 
have been withdrawn since January 1949, we very much 
regret that the supply of Thermos products to the home 
market is still much below the level of demand. We 
believe that “Report from Australia” will help to explain 
this shortage as satisfactorily as possible in present 
circumstances. 





to H.M. The King 


Vacuum Vests, THERMOS (1925) LIMITED, SEYMOUR ROAD, LONDON, E.10 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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For more than 


50 years babies have 





revelled in its 


soothing softness 





And Johnson's Baby Soap 
is back again. 
Be sure to ask for it. 





frade Mark 




















You are cordially invited to visit 
Britain’s finest display of Fireplaces, 
Kitchen Equipment, Bathrooms and other 
items for your home. 

If you cannot call, please write stating 
which items you are interested in to 
Dept. P.3. when appropriate illustrated 
literature will be sent immediately. 


WN-FROY G SONS-LIO 


( Established 1850) 
BRUNSWICK WORKS, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON 


Showroom Entrance: 64 King St.,W.6. Telephone: RI Verside 4101 (24 /ines) 
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That 
Cow & Gate 


a / ; 


In choosing the right food mothers 
bestow what should be the birth- 
right of every baby — an insurance 
clicy to good health. The right 
flood for YOUR baby is the best that 
money can buy — COW & GATE. 
Where a young baby’s life is con- 
cerned, surely it must be false 
economy to buy anything but the 
best? 

Better be sure now than possibly 
sorry in years to come; insist there- 
fore on giving your child the best 
possible start in life — a fine healthy 
constitution. 

Buy COW & GATE to-day and be 
proud of that “*COW & GATE 
LOOK.” 


































The B.N.E. Electric Cooker is 

















tt 


TO CLEAN 


BOOB. 











JUST A WIPE... 
AND IT’S SPARKLING BRIGHT! 


No sharp corners or grease traps, no 
burning to create dirt—just a wipe with a 
cloth and the smooth porcelain enamel 
surfaces are bright and gleaming. And 
when a thorough cleaning is necessary, all 
the oven and hot-cupboard fittings lift out 
in a twinkling to leave smooth sides with 
rounded corners that make cleaning easy. 

Be sure to examine the new B.N.E. 
cooker at your electrical showroom before 
you buy or hire-purchase your new cooker. 


BNE edd (/) 


Write for publication E.C.6 
BRITISH NATIONAL ELECTRICS LTD. 


The domestic appliances section of JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 
Established 1875 
34 NEWARTHILL * MOTHERWELL * SCOTLAND 
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356-360 OXFORD ST., W.! 
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MEXICAN 
“Swing Two”’ 


in 


Black Suede, 
Nigger and Blue 


BRANCHES ALL OVER LONDON 








YOUR NEAREST 


BARNSLEY, Butterfields & Massies Led. 
BEDFORD, E. P. Rose & Son Ltd 
BEXHILL, Longley Bros. Led. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Bobby & Co. Led. 
BRADFORD, Brown, Muff & Co. Lid 
BRIGHTON, Hanningtons Led. 
BRISTOL, J. F. Taylor & Sons Led. 
CAMBRIDGE, W. Eaden Lilley & Co. Lrd. 
CARDIFF, James Howell! & Co. Lid 
CHELTENHAM, Cavendish House Led, 
CHESTER, Browns of Chester Led, 
CROYDON, Grant Bros. Led. 

DERBY, Thurman & Malin Led. 
DUMFRIES, R. Barbour & Sons Led. 
EASTBOURNE, Bobby & Co. Lcd. 
EDINBURGH, Jenners Ltd. 

EXETER, Colson’s Led. 

FOLKESTONE, Bobby & Co. Lrd. 
GLASGOW, Rowans Ltd. 

GUERNSEY, Creasey & Son Led. 
HALIFAX, Arthur Farrar & Co. 

HULL, Thornton-Varley Led. 
IPSWICH, Frederic Corder & Son Led. 
JERSEY, A. de Gruchy & Co. Ltd. 
LEICESTER, Joseph Johnson & Co. Led. 


Jacqnacr 


Shop 


LINCOLN, Mawer & Collingham Led. 
LIVERPOOL, Bon Marche (Liverpool) Led. 
MARGATE, Bobby & Co. Led. 
NEWCASTLE, John Moses & Co. Led. 
NORWICH, Chamberlins Led. 
NOTTINGHAM, Griffin & Spalding Led. 
OXFORD, Elliston & Cavell Led. 

PERTH, James McEwen & Co. Led. 
PETERBOROUGH, H. J. Farrow & Son 
PLYMOUTH, E. Dingle & Co. Led 
READING, Heelas Led 

ROCHESTER, Leonards (Rochester) Led. 
SALISBURY, Blooms Led 
SCARBOROUGH, W. Rowntree & Sons Led 
SHEFFIELD, T. B. & W. Cockayne Led. 
SOUTHPORT, Broadbents Ltd 
SOUTHSEA, Handleys Led. 

TORQUAY, Bobby & Co. Led. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dust & Co. Led. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY 

Welwyn Stores (1929) Led 

WIGAN, Pendlebury & Co. Led. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, James Beattie Led. 
WORTHING, J. K. Hubbard Led. 

YORK, W. Rowntree & Sons Led 


16, Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 



































Precious moments 

Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, 
now sold under the shorter name of CHERRY 
HEERING, has witnessed as well as created many 
precious moments. Today, supplies 
are limited, but this Danish delight 
will grace your day whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 





























ENTENTE CORDIALE 


** I too have a big thirst, as the 
French say. Let us unravel our- 
selves ! The noise runs that in the 
buffet the thirst-quenching juice of 
the lime which calls itself Rose’s 
is placed at the disposition of the 


clients.” 


“YT fear that the customs 
officer at Dover became some- | 
what heated.” 

‘** He did indeed! Almost as 
heated as the Paris taxi-driver to 
whom you offered an old lottery 
ticket in part-payment.” 

** Speaking of heat, this carri- | 

age is not exactly temperate. | “ Vive le Southern Region ! 
It appears that the sun never | A little gin with our Rose’s, 
sets on the British Railways.” | hein?” 


ROSE’S Lime Juice — makes thirst worth while 
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! u sy 
Whether you want Stak-a-Bye all-steel | SS 
STAK-A-BYE CHAIRS = chairs or upholstered chairs, with arms | rT 
or without, you can now get them from 
n oe A 7[1d. to 10/6d. cheaper. S : , 
mooth and mellow, richly restorin 
Here you see a new upholstered model. It has : y & 
§ F an all-steel frame. It is comfortably upholster- there's a bounty of cheer 
ed in a brown, green or crimson leather cloth F . F 
ree 90 »green in this drink 
with factory fresh filling. It has rubber-shod 
h feet. It can be stacked “straight up”’, thirty to strengthen and hearten you 
3 u ir < a s e to a man-high pile. It is . . . well why go on. 
It’s free of Purchase Tax — that’s the big 
t news. Write for details of all our Steel Chairs 
a x —and Tables as well. 
STEEL CHAIRS & TABLES 
TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOMED | | oa A Cc K & Ss fe] _ 9 Ss 
Sebel Steel Chairs and Tables are | STO UT 
(4) among the products of our parent 
|) | pevce tary D. ovine | 
AAS word patents, registered designs sets you up wonderfully 
BE L and registered trade marks. 
Mees SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD. 
PELEACES 39-41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 0786-7-3-9. 
CRC IS 
No ordinary bitters— V, tL A e 
| Cnt-AXIa 
a \ » ;| 
cERNE | Deed Copei Colles 7 rlye-vne! 
ch | OP? : Air Conditions 
gRAN | OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES : 
| ; : 
Stimulates spowiin, aids digestion, : g 
is unrivalled for the ae after.” : 
Ask your wine merchant, or from all BR 
good bars, hotels, etc. = 
Sole Concessionaires : : 
WALTER SYMONS & CO. LTD. : 
11/15 Monument St., London, E.C.3 : 
: nor nacnnggypesccnnie-suggeronsemmonel : Simplest 
SETTLEMENTS UNDER WILLS, : P led 
TRUST INCOMES, ETC. am |form of controlled -y¢} -- 
purchased often without loss. ventilation -~~ 
HOWARD, WALLACE & CO., ; ? 
(Insce., Mtge. & Fin. Brokers) 
36, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2. VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: TEM. 5394/5). Abbey 5168-9. Glasgow, Manchester, B'ham Leeds 
PERSIMMON (1893) bay colt by St. Simon— Perdita II : 
Bred and owned by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales—later King Edward VII— A 
Persimmon was the first to win the St. Leger for a member of the Royal Family. Fy 
He was trained by the late Richard Marsh and ran nine times altogether; in A 
spite of his being beaten twice, his total winnings amounted to £34,706. = 
Persimmon’s successes included the Derby, St. Leger, Jockey Club Stakes, . 
Ascot Gold Cup and Eclipse Stakes. He died on February 18th, 1908, and = e ; 
his skeleton is preserved in the South Kensington Museum. - - 
This series is presented by the House of Cope asa ¢ SKETCH 
tribute — pne traditions of the Tus}, During se Fy for Pleasure and Profit 
. years of service to sportsmen, Davi ope, Ltd., : : ‘i ao 
have jealously guarded those traditions. May we = re ae ee ewe te % 
= oe, Ny oO send you a copy of our illustrated brochure ? = more famous artists than any other school of 
= the kind. Whether you are a Beginner, Ad- 
i fe \ | L . = vanced Student, interested in Commercial 
E 27 3 \ WA L S A L L } D AVI D C 0 PE H Ludga te Ci rcus, London, E. C.4 = Work, Water Colour or other branch of Art, 
\3 \ | |S “The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” = 4 have a Course for you. Write for the 
Soe SOR OV CONE Eee COCCHI LONE fe raspecn—s Drawing Lesson ste itself. 
JABEZ CLIFF & CO. LTD. 2H8A |ff = : Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL 
GLOBE WORKS, WALSALL } : —a Ltd.(Dept.P.1), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 
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Ina Fat I that's Shell—that was! 


~ ad 


On May 30th, 1949, in Belgium, a 34 litre Jaguar 
sports car travelled at 132.6 m.p.h.—a record 
speed for any normal-production car. 

The Shell Petrol and Motor Oil used were 
standard products bought from a garage in the 


ordinary way. 





wheels by the million 


Our new wheel shop turns out thousands of wheels of all types 
for Britain’s automobile industry. But we help to keep things 
moving in many other directions. Chassis Frames and Panels of 
all kinds, Metal Furniture, Housing Parts, Metal Trim and many 
other types of pressed and welded steel work are handled with 


equal efficiency at our modern plant at Wellington. 


SANKEY 


JOSEPH SANKEY & SONS, LTD. 
HADLEY CASTLE WORKS, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE. 
Telephone : 500 Wellington, Shropshire. Telegrams : Sankey, Wellington, Shropshire. 











TEST THE REAL STRENGTH 
OF THE LIGHT WITH THIS 
ELECTRIC METER BEFORE 
YOU MAKE AN EXPOSURE 


Ensures 

a perfect 
photograph 
every time 


This Photo - Electric 
Meter gives you the 
right exposure for 
each photograph 
taken with your camera. No more guess-work. The 
indicating needle records the prevailing value of the 
light and then, with one simple movement, you can 
read off the shutter-speed you should use. Does 
equally well for outdoor snapshots, indoor subjects 
and portraits. Beautifully made. Weighs 54-oz. 
OBTAINABLE FROM ANY PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER. 

& G. Cc PHOTO-ELECTRIC METER 

° eGo §=— PRICE (inc. P. Tox) £8,19.2 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
FROM SOLE WORLD DISTRIBUTORS: 





JOHNSONS OF HENDON LTD. LONDON N.W.4. ESTAB. 1743 
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VALSTAR LTD., Salford 6, Lancs 
ALSO AT 
314, Regent Street, London, W.1. 








I'VE GOT A TOWN 
FLAT— RIGHT IN 
THE HEART OF 

THE COUNTRY! 
















LEAN, convenient 
cooking on a stove as 
modern as tomorrow! Brilli- 
ant lighting and cosy gas- 
fires everywhere! Constant 
hot water for baths and 
washing up at the touch of 
a tap! No dirt, no work! 
1000 ‘Calor’ trained dealers 
guarantee complete depend- 
ability and service anywhere. 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


$65 
CALOR GAS 


(Distributing) Company Ltd., 
Belgrove House, Belgrove Street, 
London, W.C.I. 





NAME 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS........... 








“768 



















me sucdudde a CORGI in YOUR totiday plans | 
LIGHTWEIGHT Cost approx. 4d. per mile 
FORTAGLE 30 MILES PER HOUR 


PRICE £43 s 6. 0 
Plus Purchase MOTOR 
£11. 13. 10 


Tax 


125 MILES PER GALL. 
EASILY STORED 


CYCLE 


World Distributors: 


ravannoss JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 


Telegrams: Jakoldco, 
Audley, London 


AUDLEY HOUSE, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W,1., ENGLAND 








Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and observe how evenly 


it burns. 
unaided by artificial flavouring. 


an ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying cigarettes . . . 


John Cotton No. 1. 
*% John Cotton Tobacco 


*% No. 1 Cigarettes - - - 


2 49 


A Trusted 4-@- 


isevonaan4 A Perfect 


Here is a really fine, fragrant tobacco—unvarying, 


For those who find no solace in 


Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4 - - - 4/5 an oz. 
- 4/1}anoz. 


Empire- - 
- 3/10 for 20 


Cigarette 
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COLDS 


never cut my 


pay packet ! 


Colds cut 
= 

ut canny workers ™ 
carry atinof POTTER’S “™ 
CATARRH PASTILLES 
and stay on the job. 
Wonderful for COLDS, 
COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
HAY FEVER. 1/4} a tin. 


POTTER'S 


CATARRH PASTILLES 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, 
LONDON, E.1. 













op49n 
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The hallmarks of the 
immaculate man are: 
The cut of Savile 
Row, the quiet tie; the 
restrained tang of 
“CHEVIOT.” 
Nowhere is dis- 
criminating taste 
more apparent 
than in “CHEVIOT” 
After-Shave.” 
Ask for it at the 
best shops. 




















R onMwl> ix 
eB N* INTERNATIONAL 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 


39-42 NEW BOND-ST LONDON, W.! 
andar NEW. YORK rics MAYFAIR.O218 
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THIS WINTER— 


A Coral Island 


Holiday 


in Bermuda 





FOR UNLIMITED ENJOYMENT 


In BERMUDA the pink and white sand is washed by the Gulf 
Stream. In BERMUDA time is a tranquil flow of dream-like days 
and glittering nights. In BERMUDA you can sail or ride, fish or 
play golf, and the idling is the best in the world. The average 
temperature in BERMUDA in January is 63°. In BERMUDA 
modern hotels offer supreme comfort and there are no restrictions 
on the amount of sterling you may take with you. ‘The return 
fare is £148 by air in winter, and hotel charges are from 
£2aday. The fare by ship is from £124 return. 


Ask any Travel Agent for particulars, or write to: 
THE BERMUDA GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFICE, 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 83, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Telephone: HOL. 0487 





BERMUDA is 


an open book 


co Loty 


We know the secrets of every little sandy cove; we know 
just the hotel you would choose yourself; we know the 
best places to eat and the most exciting things to see and 
do; in fact we know sun-kissed Bermuda inside out. 





Last year we had a brilliantly successful season 
there; and this year we plan an even better 
one. And, remember, when you travel with 
Poly Tours—alone or on one of our direct 
escorted tours from London on Dec. 6th and 
Jan. 26th—you travel without a care; also 
escorted departures via New York on Oct. 22nd, 
Nov. 10th, Feb. 8th, March 3rd and April 6th. 
Prices are less than you’d expect. 


Send for the Programme —it’s FREE 


Printed in full colour, it is packed full of 
valuable information. Send for it to-day, before 
you forget, to:— 





POLY TOURS, 311K Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 8100 














~ REMARKABLE 


HAIR-SPLITTING TEST 
Why Personna Shaves Closest 









This human hair is actually being split down 
the middle—into seven separate strands! 

This astonishing feat is a special factory 
test, carried out daily with Personna 
Precision Razor Blades. The test is designed 
to ensure you the smoothest shaves you’ve 
ever had... because, to pass it, Personna’s 
cutting edges must be able to shave down to 
within 1/4000th of an inch! 

Personna Precision Blades are hollow 
ground, leather-stropped, and rust-resistant. 
No wonder they shave closer and give up to 
twice as many shaves as ordinary blades. 
Buy Personna today! 


This picture shows a human hair split 
down the middle into seven separate 
strands —a special test carried out daily 
in the Personna Razor Blade factory! 


In packets of 
5 for 1/3 (inci. tax) 
and 


in 
10 for 2/6 (incl. tax) 


PERSONNA 
Recision Blades 








SAaagaaaarsseraneereerrnn 









A DOUBLE | 
BENEFIT 


for smart 
appearance, 


for hair health 


For handsome, tidy 
hair that keeps its 
good looks all 
through the day, use 
Brylcreem, the perfect 
hair dressing. Whether ™ 
it’s a day out in the open 
or in the office, you can rely 
on Brylcreem to keep you right 
ontop. For Brylcreem not only 
gives the hair life and lustre; the 
pure emulsified oils it contains tone 
up the scalp and prevent Dry hair 
and Dandruff. Brylcreem your hair 
and make smartness your goal. 
Brylcreem is in jars and tubes 1/114d. 


BRYLCREEM 


YOUR HAIR 


royds $1/6 





County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 















[Nc c 620hh] 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


MEDIUM OR MILD 
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Say layers please 


—they always do 





PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED ‘ 


Q vy> 





abel 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain « Ireland), Ltd 





City 
Prudential 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVEST WITH SAFETY 
AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A RETURN OF 


22 |, 


THE INCOME TAX BEING 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


@ The Society has 40 years’ 
unbroken profit-earning and 
dividend-paying record. 


@ Interest accrues from 


day of investment. 


@ Noentrance fees or other 

charges on investment or 

withdrawal. 

For full details of investment 

facilities apply to the Secretary 
CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C.1I 
Telephone: City 8323/6 















If you want a weatherproof that slips on with 
the cool ease of all really well-tailored clothes 
.«- impeccable in fashion... impermeable in 
the worst weather .. . then choose a Dexter. 
Discriminating men have done so for 50 years. 


As British as the weather — but reliable. 


DEXTER 


WEATHERPROOFES 









Obtainable from Leading Outfitters Everywhere 





WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED - CATHCART - GLASGOW 















like Vantella Shirts 


to match Van Heusen Collars 
Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 















re 
CCAUTOCAR: 
can assist you 


to keep your essential vehicles 
on the road. 
Electrical and Carburettor Service 
for all Cars and Trucks, English and 
American. Ample stocks. Genuine 
Spares. 











32, 33, 34, — 


Midway between Vauxhall & Lambeth 
Bridges. Opposite Tate Gallery. 
South Bank of Thames. 
TELE.: REL. 3861-2-3. 




















No Drive. .. no Vitality ... feeling no more 
than half-alive is common to most men. But 
NOT to the million who wear ‘Litesome’! 
They know what it means to feel comfort 
and security all day—everyday; they have 








that indescribable buoyancy and self-confidence which 
means so much; they have unflagging energy and stamina 
that is life itself! So can you—most Outfitters, Sports 
Dealers, Chemists stock ‘Litesome’—get your size to-day 
and be a different, better man. 


LITESOME 


SUPPORTER 








REGO. TRACE MARK 


Foursome | 










Skilfully fashioned in 
many beautiful shapes 
from old bruyere root — 
truly a pipe for the con- 
noisseur, Available at high-class 





tobacconists. For address of near- 
est stockist write to—The Robert 
Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., Blenheim 
Factory, Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 





STANDARD MODEL 6/10d. 
MAYFAIR MODEL (illustrated) 16/9d. 


(state waist size) direct from 











If your Dealer cannot supply, order C.0.D. 


Dept. 9, FRED HURTLEY, Ltd., Keighley, Yorks. 





a 
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For more power to 
Britain’s elbow ... 





Seaeee SC AE 5 


3H et 


The opening of the new Shell Chemical 
Plant at Stanlow means something to 
every one of us. It strengthens our economic 
and industrial position in the world. 

Here, chemicals such as solvents vital to many 
industrial processes, can now be produced 
from petroleum from sterling sources, 

saving millions of dollars. The constant 
stream of production will not only feed our 
growing industries, but will earn further 
foreign exchange. 

For the scientific research and genius 

in chemical engineering that make this 

new enterprise possible, Britain can 


thank Shell Chemicals 
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No finer 

Whisky 

goes into any 
bottle 





—_ 
Yom Haic aco!” 
Nanguang Heng at 


Soup raBet 


Poy fot 

















HERE AT LAST is a way to cut out summer 
glare without dimming the things you want 
to see. Ordinary sun glasses darken every- 
thing you look at. Only with Polaroid Day 
Glasses and Sunshields can you see every 
detail and colour. They are comfortable 
to wear and absolutely safe for your eyes. 

Ideal for holiday makers, cyclists, fisher- 
men, motorists, yachtsmen and many others. 

The “ 66" Sunshield (as illustrated) —15/6 plus 
1/2 P. Tax. Many other models available and in 
a wide range of colours. 

* 


* : } cz 
Polaroid 
DAY GLASSES & SUNSHIELDS 
POLARIZERS (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD. 
21/22 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1. 


% Regd. Trade Mark Patented in U.S.A., 
Great Britain and other countries. 


Optical discovery anows 


you to see right through reflected glare 











HOW POLAROID 
GLASSES WORK 


a. Bright white light from the 
sun strikes a coloured surface. 


b. Some rays bounce off as 
white glare; others are reflect- 
ed to the eye as useful ‘seeing’ 
rays that show the colour and 
detail of the surface. 


c. Ordinary tinted glass dims 
the glare and the useful 
* seeing’ light as well. 

d. Polaroid Day Glasses and 
Sunshields cut out annoying 
white glare, but let the 
‘seeing’ light pass through 
—thus revealing all the detail 
and full colour. 

Polaroid Day Glasses and Sun- 
shields from opticians, chemists and 

leading stores. 
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“FAIRWAY ” 


Utter freedom — Pivot 
sleeves—Full zip—Fitted 
pockets—Double texture 
Windak gabardine 
throughout. 


In Men’s Colours : 
FAWN 
SHERWOOD GREEN 
TURF TAN 


Please write for name of your nearest 
stockist. 


WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE 


o 


JN 780 
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KAYSER 
BONDOR 


FASHIONED STOCKINGS 
In Nylon, Silk, Chiffon Lisle and Style 55 





FULL 








The most versatile 
for 
small 








PRICE 


£35 


COMPLETE 








This practical type of power-unit has no complicated gears but drives 

— direct to a guarded propeller which acts also as a power rudder. Shal!ow 
beaches, underwater obstructions are easily negotiated. The engine runs 
2} hours on 2 pints of petroil, is quiet, amply powerful and is really 
dependable. Beautifully made, it is produced by the makers of the world- 
famous Atco Motor Mowers and is backed by Atco Nation-wide Service. 





FREE DEMONSTRATION. If you own a boat or are interested in 
boating, please write in the first instance to ATCO Headquarters and 
arrange to try the Atco Boatimpeller. 


a 4. 





Atco Headquarters : 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
WHITWORTH WORKS 

BIRMINGHAM, 9 





You're as young 





as your digestion 











A man is as young as his 
digestion. Many people keep 
their vitality and their looks 
fresh by regularly practising 
Rest-therapy — the simple 
habit of resting the digestion 
from time to time. Benger’s 
Food contains enzymes akin 
to those which perform the 
miracle of human digestion and can | of gastric trouble. Sustaining and 
thus supplement any temporary de- | satisfying, Benger’s Food soothes 
ficiency (to be expected in middle | and calms the stomach, gives it a 
age) which may be the danger signal | chance to recover naturally. 


Benger’s Food 


A partially pre-digested food for invalids, 
old people and anyone whose digestion 
is out of order. In tins from 2/-. 








“Benger’s Food” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
‘ 61424 
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CHARIVARIA 


THE prolonged drought, we are told, is cutting 
down the number of entries at local flower shows to 
an alarming extent. In fact, some promoters are said 
to be thinking seriously of introducing special classes 
for weeds. 

& é 


‘Because ‘pirate’ boys’ football teams are playing on Acton 
Courty Schools sports ground, Middlesex Education Committee 
are to spend £1,000 on 

fencing.” —“ Daily Mail” 


With cutlasses ? 


& 

A 4-ft. bone trawled 
by a Yarmouth fishing 
boat was judged by 
scientists to be the 60,000- 
year-old femur of a mam- 
moth and not, as at first 
thought, a bone of a 
whale. Still, it was a 
whale of a bone. 


& 
A house in Bedford 
has been broken into three times this year. Burglars 
should curb this tendency to repeat themselves. 


€é & 
Roman Holiday 

“As part of the summer entertainments programme in 
Edmonton, N., Mr. Max Collie, a local man, will give displays of 
hypnotism in an open-air theatre. He plans to make volunteer 
subjects ‘drunk,’ to stick pins in them, and to hold lighted 
matches under their nails. 

Mr. C. Beswick, the Council’s entertainments officer, said 
yesterday: ‘We plan to make our summer programme as varied 
as possible.’”—“ Daily Mail” 


& & 
The holding of the August Bank Holiday in the first 
week of September has been advocated. There is now 
a growing demand to give the scheme a trial this year. 





Travel If You Dare 

“The London Transport Executive does not undertake nor 
shall it be deemed to undertake that the trains will start at 
the times specified or at all, or will arrive at the times 
specified. It will not be liable or accountable for any loss, 
damage or inconvenience arising from any inaccuracy in this 
timetable or from the failure of the train to start or arrive at 
any specified time or by reason of withdrawal, delay, deviation 
ov breakdown arising from 
any cause. By issuing it the 
London Transport Executive 
makes no warranty as to 

the running of any train.” 
Metropolitan Line time-table 


a 


Ageneralrule in beach 
cricket is that a hit into 
the deep counts as six. 
The side winning the toss 
usually bats with the tide 
coming in. 





) 


Civil Servants, of 
course, cannot have their 
summer holidays all at 
once, explains an official. It is generally well into the 
autumn before the final leaves are due to fall. 

% % 

“At last,” says a housewife, “we have obtained a 
maid to live in, but she invariably burns the toast.” 
So they were really just as well off with a daily char. 


a& 3 
Third Degree ? 


““When the triplets cried during the night Mrs. P 
husband got up and questioned them.”—Evening paper 


a a 


“Golfers on Nottingham Corporation’s Wollaton 
Park Course,” reports a local paper, ‘‘ complain that they 
have been attacked by hinds which have had fauns.” 
An unfortunate prelude to l’aprés-midi d’un golfeur. 


and her 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Linge anybody help me? I am hunting the Eglantine. 
In the bristling thicket of authorities I am be- 
wildered and amazed. 


The first book about wild flowers I ever had was 
given to me on the morning of the birthday when I 
became six. I have it still. It was sponsored by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
written by a lady named Anne Pratt. Writing about 
herself in the third person as the author, she says: 

“It is in itself a pleasant toil; and while she has 
been cheered on the one hand by the approval of the 
highest lady in the land—our beloved and revered 
Queen—it has been no small gratification to know that 
some in lowliest life have read these simple details with 
profit. More than one case has been made known to 
us, in which some have gone forth into the fields at the 
close of the day’s toil with this book in hand, and 
taught to their wives and little ones the names and 
uses of many of those flowers which hitherto they had, 
perhaps, elassed under the general name of weeds.” 

In some such band of pilgrims I think I must have 
been included, for the book shows many signs of hard 
wear, and several pages are gone. 

Under the heading “Dog Rose” I find, opposite 
an admirable coloured picture of the crab apple: 

““We have eighteen species of small wild rose . . 
among them the Sweet Brier rose (Rosa Rubiginosa), 
the Eglantine of the older writers, which may at once 
be known among all the others by its sweetly scented 
leaves.” 

The book was first published in 1857. 


And now, in 1949, Mr. Richard Church, in praise of 
what seems to be an excellent book called The Floral 
Year, informs me on the authority of Mr. Brimble, who 
wrote it, that “the wild rose originated in a drop of 
perspiration from the brow of Mohammed, and that 
Eglantine is properly the sweet brier and not the wild 
or dog rose. This pins it down securely and gets rid 


of the confusion about that wondrous name to which’ 


Milton added by fastening it to the honeysuckle.” 
The point about Mohammed I shall leave for the 
moment to the 8.P.C.K. But whether the Eglantine 
has been pinned down securely in ninety-two years I 
take leave to doubt. I am not even sure that it has 
been buttonholed. 

I have tried the Encyclopedia Britannica: “The 
Eglantine of the herbalists was the sweet brier, Rosa 
Rubiginosa, but the name is more properly applied to 
Rosa Eglanteria .. .” 

We are away, it seems, on the first false scent. 
Zut no. In Roses, Their Culture and Management, Mr. 
George M. Taylor, listing the original wild roses, 
wherever they may have dripped from, calls the Rosa 
Eglanteria the sweet brier; which puts the modern 
gardener in agreement with Mr. Brimble and the 
S.P.C.K., the Encyclopedia mildly dissenting. 

But the Encyclopedia goes from bad to worse. 


After an interlude about the cultivation of sweet 
briers in America it says: “The Eglantine is frequently 
alluded to in the writings of English poets from Chaucer 
downwards.” (It is.) ‘‘ Milton in ‘L’ Allegro’ is thought 
by the term twisted Eglantine to denote the honey- 
suckle, which is still known as Eglantine in North- 
East Yorkshire.” We are now well in the tangle, and 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia chimes in—“ the Eglantine, the 
old and poetic name of the sweet brier, or other small 
flowered rose.” (The cowards.) “Milton seems to 
confound several quite distinct plants (honeysuckle, etc.) 
under this name, which has been bestowed besides on 
the Australian hardy evergreen Rubus LEglanteria.” 
Now everything is clear, is it not? Milton and the 
inhabitants of North-East Yorkshire call the honey- 
suckle Eglantine. One of our great self-governing 
dominions calls the Rubus Eglanteria the Eglantine. 
Most other people (but not the Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
give the name to Rosa Rubiginosa. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica gives it to Rosa Eglanteria. Mohammed 
perspires, but is dumb. 


But what did Shakespeare mean when he said 
“quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, with 
sweet musk roses and with Eglantine”? Was he 
trying to distinguish between two of Anne Pratt’s 
eighteen varieties of the dog rose. Did he stand with 
the Encyclopedia Britannica or with the S.P.C.K.? 
Or did he perhaps think, like Milton and North-East 
Yorkshire, that Eglantine was the honeysuckle and 
that woodbine was something else ? 


And what of Shelley ?— 
“And in the warm hedge grew lush Eglantine 


And wild roses and ivy serpentine.” 


Wild roses should include all the varieties; therefore 
Eglantine is probably honeysuckle. Can there perhaps 
be some little piece of Sussex near Horsham where 
the people are as ignorant as Milton and the North-East 
Yorkshiremen? The worst trouble of all is that 
Eglantine probably means prickly. Therefore it can’t 
be the honeysuckle. Let us go forth into the fields at 
the close of the day’s toil with this little article in hand 
and see what we can make of it all. We shall not, in 
any case, class Rosa Rubiginosa, nor Rosa Eglanteria, 
as a weed. I ought to add, for the sake of those who 
are interested, that Eglantine is the only anagram for 


inelegant. EVOE 


& & 


Ornithological 


Wits birds that please to haunt his trees 
No garden-lover quarrels, 
But is it fair that now a pair 


Are resting on my laurels? W. K. H. 
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“We'll leave this wall blank, at the moment—in case my husband shoots anything.” 


HYMN TO AUGUST 


re. never august, and less austere, Of early rising from the bed of rock 

Heyday of both the polloi and the pier, In rooms where there’s no place to hang a frock; 
Month of the rubberneck, the rubber ball, Month of the postcard of the front, whose gloss 
Time of the tripper, yet before the fall; Makes it so difficult to ink a cross, 

Nadir of cooking, apogee of Cook’s, Of grandstands, bandstands, handstands on the 
Of darker spectacles and lighter books, sands 

Of camps, landladies’ ramps, rambles and tramps, Of folding deck-chairs and of holding hands. 

Of cartes-postales with unfamiliar stamps; (Season of tryst but shallow heartlessness, 

Season of private enterprise in dress Close bosom friendships—but no home address); 
When clothes are more expansive but much less, Month of the longer hour, the shorter day, 


When trunks are packed and trunks reveal the torso Of holidays with (insufficient) pay; 
And two-piece swim-suits show the trunk but more so; Season that braces—and we wear a belt— 


Epoch of snaps which we preserve with care Sextilis Mensis (if that’s how it’s spelt), 

To wonder later who on earth they were, August we hail you! Yet, when you are past, 

Of hotel friendships (that resumed in town Return not too unwillingly to work at last. 
Always, inevitably let us down), JusTIN RICHARDSON 
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r is but ten days before my 
marriage. Already aunts are 
assembling from all angles of the 
kingdom; grandmothers are groan- 
ing in grey Gaelic cottages; sisters 
are silent in their secret peregrina- 
tions; huge, glowering men stand 
by with railway engines; pale, 
exhausted waiters are already 
poised with gastronomical disasters. 
“You'll be all right,” people say to 
me. (Goodness knows how they 
explain things away to my popsie.) 
“It won’t be as bad as you expect.” 
But I cannot help feeling that it 
will not be as bad as I expect, but 
will, in fact, be a great deal worse, 
and already the first faint flutter- 
ings have enveloped me. Therefore 
comes this record of this morning’s 
dialogue with my popsie, an indica- 
tion of the state of distraction into 
which we have drifted. 

“What are you thinking about ?” 
says my popsie. 

“Nothing,” I say. 

“You always say that,” she 
says, “and it makes me wonder if 
you’re hiding anything from me. 
You do still love me, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I say. 

“You don’t talk much, do you?” 
she says. “Sometimes I’m sure 
you’re thinking the most wicked 
things and you never tell me about 
them. You’ll have to talk a little 
when we’re married. What were 
you thinking about?” 

“T was thinking about a man.” 

“Who?” 

“Just any man—one I 
going to write about.” 

“Anybody we know?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, you’re silly,” she says. 
“You must know who you’re 
thinking about.” 

“No,” I say. “It’s just a man, 
you see, and he’s so thin that he’s 
not really a man at all—just an 
impression of one. I think that will 
look good in print.” 

She doesn’t. 

“Oh, you’re peculiar,” she says. 
“You always say something silly. 
Go on, tell me what you were really 
thinking.” 

“About the war,” I say. When- 
ever anybody catches me doing 


was 


W-DAY MINUS TEN 


nothing and asks me what I’m 
thinking about I give this answer, 
and, being English, they always 
say “I’m sorry,” as though I’d had 
no assistance in the matter. 

“Well, you shouldn’t,” my 
popsie says. ‘When we’re married 
you must forget all that. silly 
business and talk to me.” 

“Just before I was thinking 
about the man before I was thinking 
about the war I was thinking about 
you,” I say breathlessly. 

“Were you really?” she says. 

“Yes,” I say. “I think you’ve 
got nice ears.” 

“You don’t think they’re big?” 

I examine my popsie’s ears. 

“No, I think they ’re wonderful.” 

A long silence follows. 

“What were you thinking?” 1 
ask suddenly. 

“Me? Oh, nothing,” she says. 

“Nobody thinks nothing,” I say. 
“The mind goes on and on like a 
filibuster; you can’t stop it.” 

“Well, if you must know, I was 
wondering when you were going to 
get a gas-stove,” she says. 

“Oh?” I say. ‘Were you really 
thinking that? You didn’t look as 
if you were.” 


“No,” she says. “I was thinking 
what kind eyes you’ve got.” 
“You don’t think they’re 
marred by the bags?” 
“No, no,” she says, “the bags 
give you character.” 
“Popsie,” I say, “tell me truly 
what you were thinking.” 
“About our wedding,” she says 
in a small voice. 
“T was too,” I admit. ‘‘Isn’t it 
awful?” 
a % 


THE OLD LADY IN IVY 
COTTAGE 


UIETLY, quietly 
To bed went she, 
By the window just ajar 
On her whispering tree. 


First she stuck her onyx brooch 
In her cushion white; 

Next she folded up her clothes 
By her candle’s light. 


Then she said her English prayers 
On her calico knee, 
And quietly, quietly 
To sleep went she. 
F. C. Cornrorp 





“What is inverted sugar?” 
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DOWN TO THE SEA 


SHOULD like a 

copy of the snap- 
shot, but I suppose the 
edition will be limited 
to Fred, who is taking 
it, and Bert, Enid, 
Ron, Dot and the shy 
young man who may 
be somebody’s brother. 
Space has been will- 
ingly made for the 
group against one of 
the immaculate _life- 
boats, but whether on 
the port or starboard 
side of the Royal Eagle 
is hard for the lands- 
man to say; homeward bound from 
Ramsgate, she has turned herself 
round in Blackwall Reach and is 
paddling home serenely backwards, 
all ready to sail from Tower Pier 
again to-morrow morning the right 
way round. 

Fred and his party have never 
learned to pretend a boredom they 
do not feel; on holiday they have no 
more inhibitions than the vulgar 
pinks and greens of the sunset 
(we are late to-night; trouble with 
the tides), the girls wear their 
sixpenny picture-hats with Ascot 
poise, having long forgotten the 
printed injunctions round the 
crown: “I’m tired chase me,” and 
“Kiss me quick.” Bert and Ron 
wear diminutive green felts with 
long green feathers, daintily pro- 
tected by small paper umbrellas; the 
shy young man has a miniature 
policeman’s helmet on his head, 
worn with no sense of panache what- 
soever... The shutter clicks, the 
girls squeal, the moment is captured, 
and with it all the innocent hilarity 
of “the day we all went to Southend 
on the What’s-its-name”—or Mar- 
gate, or Ramsgate; but probably 
Southend: the eruptioneof paper 
hats broke out when we picked up 
from there. The strains of “You 
made me love you” from an 
accordion (playing aft in the bows), 
the river-smell, as_thrilling-sweet 
and rotten as anything known to 





Grantchester, the Captain’s square 
figure on the bridge (peering for’ard 
over the stern)—all these will be 
captured too. 

But do not think that the ex- 
pedition has been all novelty hats 
and song. You can spend your 
180 miles on the water without sing- 
ing a note, drinking a drink or 
wearing a novelty hat at all, and no 
one will think any the worse of you. 
Some passengers stow masses of 
luggage below (“Going away for 
Eternity, youd think,” said the Cap- 
tain, over coffee in the narrow hos- 
pitality of his cabin) and disembark 
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for a week or more at one of our 
ports of call; they plainly regard 
the trip as a pleasant alternative to 
the train, settling down to their 
pipes and newspapers with hardly a 
glance for the wonders on either 
shore. Some concentrate on getting 
their faces brown. Some are not 
interested in the sun at all; they 
have brought their recreation in 
their pockets and go at once to the 
observation lounge to play cards, 
often in shirt-sleeves and with their 
hats on. Two ladies who might be 
vicars’ wives—except that this is a 
Sunday—play remorseless cribbage. 

A smaller number of us, from 
the moment Tower Bridge opened 
its jaws to us and the word “bas- 
cules” was hissed proudly on all 
sides, have made praiseworthy at- 
tempts to educate ourselves, aided 
by maps of the river from the ship’s 
shop (films, pipe-cleaners, hair-nets, 
digestion-powders and other neces- 
sities are also on sale) and by the 
loudspeaker commentary which al- 
ternates with recorded music; but 
we are up against several difficulties : 
one is that we cannot manage to be 
on both sides of the ship at once, and 
have to make rapid decisions on the 
comparative attractions of, say, the 
group of Royal Docks to port, with 
its romantic glimpse of spars and 
funnels, and the South Metropolitan 
Gasworks to starboard; another is 
that we get lost so easily, even when 
travelling bows-first, and eventhough 
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the Radio Officer (who is the com- 
mentator as well) kindly speaks of 
“left” and “right,” and indeed 
avoids all nautical terminology. 

One lady knits a fluffy bed- 
jacket, all the way from London to 
the sea, while her husband, a heavy 
man in blue serge, gazes through a 
pair of battered field-glasses and 
talks irrelevantly of gardening, the 
Government and next-door neigh- 
bours; studying the Nore anti- 
aircraft towers as they lean in the 
ocean waste like half-drowned 
signal-boxes, he says quietly, “So 
he takes up her cup of cocoa, see, 
and there she is laying on the floor.” 
His wife tut-tuts gently, probably 
at a dropped stitch. We sail 
imperturbably on. 

The “Eagle” and “Queen” 
fleet must not be confused with 
those smaller pleasure-craft (yet 
large by river standards) that ply, 
jam-packed and fuming, higher up 
the Thames. The Royal Lagle, now 
bright with the season’s new paint, 
is graceful, commodious, slender, 
even the paddle-bulge cunningly 
softened by elegantly tapered hous- 
ings; she was built by Cammell 
Laird in 1932, and according to 
my untutored calculations is about 
ten times the size of the Mayflower; 
she makes eighteen knots without 
effort, is as even-keeled as a Corner 





House and has a crew of 
eighty-odd, though about 
=a sixty of these are the 
Chief Steward’s men, as 
eating and drinking rank 
high among the pleasures 
of the Londoner afloat. 
She burns two tons of oil 
| an hour, and passengers 
| who prefer the scent and 
spectacle of the engine- 
room can spend their day 
hanging over the guard- 
rail of the diagonal triple- 
expansion reciprocating- 
type engines and firing 
silly questions at the 
Second Engineer. Lots of 
them do. Her paddles 
4 (my last crumb for the 
= statisticians) weigh 
twenty-five tons apiece, 
and the sound they make, 
—~" whatever the case on 
the run from Rangoon to 
Mandalay, is not a “chunkin’.” On 
the run from London to Ramsgate 
it is more of a murmuring swish, 
vibrationless, soporific. To-day, as 
we steam drowsily round the North 
Foreland under a blue, empty sky, 
it is hard to believe that nine years 
ago our ship was ferrying from 
Dunkirk, her spacious decks, restau- 
rants and smoke-rooms packed with 
thousands of exhausted and won- 
dering soldiers. (Had any of them 
laughed and snoozed in her in peace- 
time, and had their snapshots taken 
in novelty hats ?) 
Captain Traynier, short, ruddy, 
braided, formally gloved, uncom- 
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promising in 
conversation, 
accorded me 
the rare privi- 
lege of a few 
minutes on 
the bridge. I 
drew his at- 
tention  tact- 
fully to a late 
command of 
his as we steamed by (the Radio 
Officer had kindly briefed me). ‘“Glad 
to be out of her,” he said. I com- 
pared a point of discipline with that 
inthe Royal Navy, inviting comment. 
“Don’t know, don’t want to,” said 
the Captain. Just when I was giving 
up hope as we approached Southend 
he suddenly melted, and showed me 
his special docking telegraph, its 
dial printed in language as terse as 
his own—“ Make fast.” “Haul in.” 
“Hold on.” “Throw line.” “Stand 
by.” “Slack away.” “Let go.” I 
said that it was perfectly wonderful. 
“Never use it,” said Captain Tray- 
nier, and added sharply to the 
steersman: “Bring tha _tcollier’s 
stern on the port bow to clear that 
lump of Mulberry!” 

Now we are nearly home. There 
is a relaxed air about us as we sprawl 
in the canvas chairs or hang over the 
stern watching for Tower Bridge to 
come mistily round the last bend. 
Nearly everyone is on deck. Bert, 
Enid and Ron are swinging hands 
and singing “ Life gets tee-jus, don’t 
it?” Fred is pointing out Wapping 

iver Police Station to Dot, the shy 
young man is combing his hair, his 
helmet under one arm. The smoke- 
rooms below have emptied, and a 
middle-aged, pyramid-shaped lady 
who was only lately down there 
eating sandwiches out of a small 
suitcase and leading a party in song 
(‘When you wore a tulip and I 
wore a big red rose’’) has come up for 
air and succumbed to sleep. Sud- 
denly we come within siren-range 
of Tower Bridge, and she is blasted 
into wakefulness. Putting up a hand 
to arrange her hair she finds a paper 
yachting-cap, and reading without 
emotion the inscription above the 
peak—‘‘Temptation’’—she folds it 
away in her handbag as the bascules 
begin to rise. 





J. B. Booturoyp 








AT THE PICTURES 


Knock On Any Door—Don’t Ever Leave Me 


HE weaknesses of Knock On 

Any Door (Director: NicHOLAS 
Ray) are probably all traceable to 
its propagandist tone. Mr. Ray 
directed They Live By Night, where- 
in the similar situation of a young 
crook and his troubled, childlike 
wife could be pre- 
sented without any 
explicit pleading by 
someone else on his 
behalf. There, as 
here, the youth had 
been __ irretrievably 
committed to crime 
by his environment 
and circumstances; 
but the film could be 
more effective as a 
film because the nar- 
rative was simpler 
and more concen- 
trated in time and 
place and_ because 
the criticism of the 
conditions _respon- 
sible for his eventual 
doom were implied, 
not emotionally stated by his coun- 
sel in court. Here we have what 
amounts to his life-story told in 
flashback as counsel (HUMPHREY 
Bocart) strides up and down in 
the hot courtroom, wiping his brow, 
arguing with the prosecutor and the 
judge, jabbing his finger at the jury 
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(Don’t Ever Leave Me 


Get Thee to a Nunnery, Go 
Sheila Farlaine—PETULA CLARK; 


Jack Denton—JtimmMy HANLEY 





and making just those points that 
he believes will have most emotional 
force for them—and, of course, for 
us. (‘‘ [knocked myself out getting 
seven women on that jury ”—per- 
haps we are not supposed to re- 
member we heard him say that 





[Knock On Any Door 


Lawyer and Client 


Nick (Pretty Boy) Romano, client—Joun DEREK; 
Andrew Morton, lawyer—HoUMPHREY BoGART 


beforehand.) The excellences here 
resemble those of Cry of the City, 
which again was similar in theme, 
in the situation of the young hood- 
lum (the despair of his Italian 
family) befriended by a man on 
the side of the law, in its presenta- 
tion of the detail of life in a slum 
quarter, and in its numerous 
brilliant little pictures of char- 
acter. Grim as much of it 
is, the film is well worth 
seeing for these alone. I liked 
a bartender, played by VINCE 
BaRNETT, who says flatly 
“ T’m goin’ to retire. Where’s 
Arabia? ” 


My hopes of Don’t Ever 
Leave Me (Director: ARTHUR 
CRABTREE) were not high, and 
it was a pleasure to find 
things to enjoy in it. Never 
one to delight in the kind of 
film that is cunningly arranged 
to show off the abilities of a 
young actress on the edge of 
what is archly called “ her 
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first grown-up part,” I find myself 
turning a deliberately sour puss on 
even unconscious juvenile charm, 
let alone juvenile charm that has 
been elaborately sprinkled with pro- 
perty rose-petals and dew by the 
script-writers and producers. That 
Petuta CLARK (aged sixteen) should 
be playing the part of a famous 
actor’s winsome daughter who 
briskly sets about forcing him to 
admit that she isgrown up by getting 
herself kidnapped 
(no, it doesn’t seem 
to follow, does it?) 
was not on the face 
of it reassuring. The 
qualities that I think 
lift the little film 
above others of its 
type are the bright 
dialogue ; the com- 
petent way in which 
it’s put over; and the 
fact that, as a result, 
certain small - part 
types are made to 
seem just that touch 
more interesting and 
amusing. EDWARD 
RIGBY as a scape- 
grace grandfather 
and fumbling second- 
rate crook will surprise nobody, but 
it’s pleasant to notice that he had 
some good material to work with. 
Met on his release from Wandsworth 
by his grandson in a car, he relaxes 
on the cushions and observes philo- 
sophically: “TI rather like comin’ out 
o’ Wanswuf. There’s trees ’ere; I 


like trees.” That says a good deal. 
* * * * * 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

I spoke too hastily last week: 
most of the London cinemas had 
not changed to their Grand Holiday 
Attractions by then, and even now 
some are not changing at all. I 
will repeat my recommendations, 
among London programmes, of 
Louisiana Story (6/7/49), and They 
Live By Night (15/6/49) which you 
can find still showing with The 
Window (13/4/49). In North-west 
London is that good artificial comedy 
Kind Hearts and Coronets (6/7/49). 
Look out too for The Set-Up (13/7/49) 
and Key Largo (22/6/49). 

RicHAaRD MALLETT 
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OUR DRINKING-FOUNTAIN 


T the end of the street where 
the author lives is a_ red 
granite drinking - fountain having 
four jets of water for human beings, 
four troughs for horses, and four 
semi-circular holes for dogs. There 
are also two of those stone things for 
ladies in riding habits to use when 
climbing on to horses’ backs. Made 
of the same red granite, these are an 
exasperating few inches too high for 
cycle pedals to rest on properly for 
propping-up purposes. Mr. Sprack- 
ling, our cycle engineer, keeps a fire 
going at all times to straighten out 
parts of cycles which have become 
bent in the encounter, and the 
fountain is good for local trade in 
many other respects. Being marked 
on road maps, it is found to be a 
convenient rallying point for walk- 
ing clubs, scouts and guides, and all 
manner of open-air people; and if 
fitted with electronic eyes, comp- 
tometers and similar apparatus it 
would give illuminating figures on 
week-end pedestrian and _ cyclist 
activity. More modestly equipped, 
however, it offers drinks of water to 
all who have mastered its working 
parts—a feat which time has rend- 
ered quite problematic enough. 

It was given to us, say some 
finely gilded letters, by Sir William 
Willoughby, “in gratitude for 
many happy years and friendships 
made in the district.” Little more is 
known of our benefactor than this 
and that he was born in 1847 and 
died in 1910. His gift exemplifies 
the gap between his times and those 
of the author who, supposing he 
wished to give his town a drinking- 
fountain, would have no idea where 
such things are bought, let alone the 
means to secure one. It is pleasant 
to reflect that a man of Sir William’s 
stature would have walked straight 
into the appropriate shop, remark- 
ing casually that he wished to look 
at some drinking-fountains and 
maybe a horse-trough or two— 
“something dignified in granite.” 

“Yes, Sir William. And at 
around what price?” 

For there must have been a con- 
siderable price range of which ours 
was by far the highest. Atop of our 
eighteen feet of highly-decorated 


stone, like an obelisk of galantine, is 
a large lamp burning three gas- 
mantles, so that people may drink 
far into the night amid a nimbus of 
bats and moths. The monument 
descends to an urn-shaped lump 
upon which is carved a pattern of 
intertwined oakleaves and acorns 
embossed in gold. At the base of the 
urn the granite swells outward like 
the skirts of some unilateral matron, 
falling away to make four niches 
for the human drinkers. In each 
niche is a brass daisy, across the 
well-thumbed centre of which is 
the barely discernible instruction 
“pusH.” You do this and the water 
creeps stealthily up your sleeve so 
that the best way to catch it is to 
come with sleeves rolled up and hold 
the cup under your elbow. It is 
perhaps for this reason that the cups, 
which are chained to the column, 
are battered into the shape of sauce- 
boats owing to the force with which 
wayfarers hurl them away when 
they have finished. 

The shape that public temper 
has given them, however, favours 
equally the views of those who drink 
from up by the handle and those 
who drink from opposite it under 
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the impression that everyone else 
drinks from up by the handle. 
Perhaps the happiest visitors to our 
fountain are the horses and dogs 
who have no such problem. The 
dogs wallow in the horse-troughs 
and shake their coats dry all over 
the cyclists. The horses lower their 
heads morosely into the cool water 
and one hears the distant rumble of 
what must be a most almighty 
quenching. There remains only to 
be recorded that a “doodle bug” has 
chipped some of the smooth surface 
from our monument and _ that 
Garibaldi once paused there while 
his horses refreshed themselves. 
Certainly our drinking-fountain is 
no Taj Mahal, but one need only 
consider the chestnut trees, the 
clumps of rhododendron in the 
churchyard, the butcher’s shop 
called J. Hubb, and the post office 
with a large cheese in the window, to 
realize that at the end of our street 
the Taj Mahal would appear ridicu- 
lously out of place. 


2 a 


Nice Gesture 


“Strep InstpE. WE’RE Out To PLEASE” 
Notice in Macclesfield electrician’s 
window 








CAECA EST INVIDIA 


“PEOPLE who write articles, 

sketches, and suchlike,” said 
Cox, ‘do so because they cannot 
write stories.” 

“Tt’s strange that you should 
say that,” I said casually—perhaps 
a little too casually—“ for I happen 
to be writing a short story at the 
moment—a humorous short story.” 

“But I suppose you don’t know 
how to end it,” said Cox. 

“That’s where you are wrong,” 
I cried, seizing the opportunity. 
“It’s about a secret service chap 
who goes after a formula for an 
explosive, and it ends with a terrific 
anticlimax when he is told by one 
of the enemy that the formula can 
be found in a book called A School 
Inorganic Chemistry, by Percy Wig- 
ginfootle, B.sc., published by Messrs. 
Sotto and Voce.” 

“Very laughable,” said Cox. 

“Well, it may not be so funny 
when I tell you about it like that, 
but at the end of the story it should 
go down rather well.” 

“T see that you make use of 
humorous names,” said Cox. 

“Yes, there is a Count Sawdust, 
a Count Coughdrop, and two fellows 
named Wortleberry and Sproggle- 
face.” 

“Tt’s a pity you couldn’t find 
room for a Manglewurzel. The name 





Manglewurzel is undoubtedly a 
scream. I presume that the names 
of the countries involved throw a 
satirical light on international 
relations ?” 

“Yes, I have called one country 
Inania and the other Manania.” 

Cox drummed his fingers on the 
arm of his chair. 

“It’s easy for you to sneer,” I 
said, “‘but names like that, coming 
in naturally in the course of a story, 
help to create humorous atmosphere. 
Very good humorous writers, in- 
cluding Dickens, have used them 
very effectively.” 

“T also presume,” continued 
Cox, “that the story is alive with 
humorous incidents which have 
nothing to do with the story?” 

“On the contrary my humorous 
incidents are part of the general 
scheme. There is one incident in the 
middle of a desert, in which Wortle- 
berry wanted to send a message to 
Count Coughdrop. He attached the 
note to a pigeon, which he kept in a 
secret flap in his trousers, and threw 
the bird into the air. It circled 
round three times and then started 
off in a southerly direction when it 
should have gone north. The second 
bird, which he kept in another secret 
flap in his trousers, circled three 
times and then continued to circle 





“Same thing every year—painting the Birthday 
Honours in.” 
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until, tired out, it dropped to the 
ground, laid a pigeon’s egg, and 
went to sleep.” 

“And I suppose,” said Cox, 
“that the third pigeon, which he 
kept in a flap in a secret pair of 
trousers, had partially melted in the 
desert and had solidified into such an 
awkward shape that the immigra- 
tion authorities would not let it 
land.” 

“No,” I said sullenly. “The 
third pigeon, which he kept in the 
same secret flap as the first one in 
order to save space, circled three 
times and flew straight to Manania, 
but Wortleberry suddenly remem- 
bered that he had not attached the 
note to it.” 

Cox passed a hand over his 
forehead. 

“Another time Wortleberry used 
a dog to track down Sproggleface.” 

“Where did he keep the dog?” 

“He found out that Sproggleface 
was a great onion eater; so he 
rubbed an onion on the dog’s nose, 
and the dog went straight to 
Sproggleface.” 

“Very subtle,” said Cox. 

“Well, I admit there is a bit of 
slapstick in the story, but Wortle- 
berry is unmasked in quite a subtle 
fashion.” 

“T suppose they find him break- 
ing open a safe.” 

“He takes great pride in his 
command of the Inanian language 
and is consequently very puzzled 
when he is arrested as a suspicious 
character. He asks them how they 
caught him, and Count Sawdust tells 
him that he speaks standard Inanian 
and nobody else in Inania speaks it.” 

“Extremely droll,” said Cox. 

“Well, what do you think?” I 
urged with some pathos. 

“T think that you should write 
humorous stories for the films,” said 
Cox. “They alter the author’s work 
out of all recognition.” 


& & 


“Thousands of pets suffer every year 
because their owners have been—not 
intentionally cruel—but careless. A vet 
gives these warnings. Never throw stones 
for your dog to chase—he may injure his 
teeth or swallow them.” 

“News Chronicle” 


That’s all right—what’s the Dental 
Service for? 
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“T should have thought there was enough crime in the newspapers without having it in real life too.” 
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MORE ABOUT FINANCE 


N an earlier article I left the English money situation 

at ancient days. Through the intervening centuries 
we note many radical changes like throwing out nobles, 
crowns, groats, tiny silver pennies and so on. Modern 
coinage affords a striking contrast with old times, 
ranging for ordinary people from paper pound notes 
down to brown halfpennies. Farthings are money too, 
though only just; they have lost their grip on their 
former stronghold, the drapery world, but are still some- 
times offered timidly in pairs by people trying to buy 
something on the way to the bank. Five-pound notes 
are also money, of course, but the general public does 
not have much to do with them, partly because it 
hasn’t got any and partly because of its idea that shop- 
keepers throw you into prison if you offer them one. 
I must mention the money order, a rare occurrence 
between a cheque and a postal order; it looks like a 
wireless licence and is as financial as anything that 
happens in a post office. Another post-office happening 
is the people who haven’t got twopence for the telephone 
box and who approach the nearest likely piece of 
counter—usually one connected with stamp-albums— 
holding a half-crown. This is not finance so much as 


























bright cadging, and is mainly remarkable for the charm 
deemed necessary. 


We might have a bit now about the credit system as 
it operates in big shops. It is called having an account, 
and customers get accounts by sitting for an entrance 
exam, often at a little table someone else wants. When 
they have passed the exam they no longer pay for what 
they buy at this shop unless it is something the moral 
size of a cotton-reel or unless they feel a mental jab 
telling them they had better. It is noticeable in the 
accounts world that shop assistants, kindly people that 
they are, will be much more encouraging about the 
effect of the customer’s name and address on the people 
upstairs than the customers themselves are feeling. 
I should perhaps have explained that the name and 
address are an important part of the account business, 
for the assistant’s first act is to hover above the ruled 
lines at the top in expectation of the ensuing short 
autobiography. Customers with difficult names or 
addresses are prepared for the likely mistake, which 
makes it all the more annoying when it happens. They 
sign, diagonally for sophistication, with an assurance 
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which springs from the dimmest possible notion that 
they are being suspected of forgery. One more thing 
about shop accounts is that the bill arrives every month, 
looking through a hole in the envelope and typed in 
tough stencilled capitals. 


At the other end of the scale we have the finance of 
the tiny shop. Such shops may be divided into those 
where people pay and those where cheery little vans 
deliver the groceries in a carton on Saturdays, with the 
bill weighted down by an egg. These bills are noted 
for their well-sharpened pencil-work—ink is kept for 
when a shop wants the money—and for being an 
example of how little things add up. The gencral 
financial set-up of these shops is fairly straightforward, 
but tends to customers who want to pay but have left 
the bill at home, though this does not, for the customer, 
mean any more trouble than someone diving behind 
the scenery and someone else telling them what the 
weather is like to-day. As for the first kind of shop, 
the kind that deals in what is called cash—a good 
chinky word suggesting twenty separate shillings rather 
than a pound note—its chief financial feature is its 
readiness to be owed a halfpenny. In these shops you 
see as good examples as any of human nature’s ability 
to hand over, at enormous trouble, the exact amount 
involved, and then to spoil it all by remembering that 
it wants a cake of soap; of its equal facility for getting 
within threepence of the right amount of silver and 
coppers before it resorts to a pound note, and of the 
shop world’s talent for counting change backwards. 





My readers might like to hear something about 
tipping. This is a tremendous and very financial 
feature of life. In a restaurant it consists of looking at 
the bill with a thinking eye and then shoving the 
estimated amount under the overhang of the saucer; 
that is, if the tipper is eating alone—by which I mean 
being stared at over the teacup opposite. Where two 
people are lunching together and paying half each the 
tip is a much franker affair, because it is part of the 
arithmetic, being added to the sum they are doing or, 
in complicated transactions, subtracted from what one 
of them is getting. It is possible also in some kinds of 
restaurant for a quite diffident person to be handed a 
tray of money and to have to make a lightning decision 
about whether to leave the tray with too much or too 
little, and there is quite a lot of this sort of thing in the 
hotel world. Hotel tipping generally is an intricate 
side of life worried about quite enough while it is going 
on, and I shall proceed to taxi tipping, which is simpler, 
though not very straightforward because of its last- 
minute results. The process may be briefly summed up 
as a two-shilling piece changing gradually from a round 
and generous sum to something that is going to have 
to be added to. 

Finally a word about banks. I dealt with them in 
my first article, but there were two things I forgot: the 
blue squiggles bank officials make on the cheques people 
give them, and those metal scoops with which they dig 
money and which are a bank’s only concession to the 
literature of the gnome world. ANDE 
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*"TWIXT CUP AND LIP 


HE introduction of a refrain 
(With a Taisez-vous and a Vive le Roi) 
In a foreign language now and again 
Gives a poem a je ne sais quoi. 


And a je ne sais quoi is what I need 
(With an a, ab, absque, coram, de) 

To tell of Uncle John’s good deed 
(With a bene, melius, optime). 


For what do you think that Uncle did? 
(With Sitzen Sie and a Komm herein) 
He gave me a cheque for fifty quid 
(With a Kraft durch Freude and Wacht am Rhein). 


I flung my arms round Uncle’s neck 
(With a Far niente and Nada hoy) 
But the bank have just dishonoured the cheque 
(With a Mene Tekel and érororoi). 
Mark HOLuis 
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HORSES DON’T USE CAMPHOR 


M* point is that nobody should 
claim to understand horses 
until he has been bitten by horse- 
flies. Merely to think in terms of 
hands and handicaps and to know 
hocks from withers is not enough: 
to get really inside the horse, to 
penetrate the horse mind, as it were, 
and read between its lines, it is 
essential to be bitten, and bitten 
deeply and savagely, by horse-flies. 

The best way of getting bitten 
by horse-flies is to have the local 
farmer’s boy go away on holiday to 
Brighton and leave the farm short- 
handed. This will cause the farmer 
to telephone the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for help, and eventually to 
receive one or more willing holiday 
helpers from the city. The helpers 
will look extraordinarily attrac- 
tive in their corduroy shorts and 
initialled shirts, but their knowledge 
of farming will be limited to the 
number of Ministry of Agriculture 
maxims that can be mastered during 
the rail and bus journey to the 
farm. 

One of their duties will be to 
water the cattle in Big Meadow. 
They will fill their pails at the pump 


























in the farm yard and carry them 
through the barley to the trough. 
They will lose most of the water in 
transit. They will gravely under- 
estimate the liquid capacity of cows. 
They will overlook the fact that 
water exposed to a _heat-wave 
rapidly evaporates. 

The cattle will soon be mad with 
thirst, so mad that they will break 
through the blackthorn hedge into 
the lane and charge into people’s 
gardens—into your garden. Bellow- 
ing hoarsely, they will slouch up the 
drive and stand at the back door 
with their dry tongues lolling from 
their jaws like deflated balloons. 
You will hear them, telephone for 
the police, and try to coax them (the 
cows) away from the lettuces and 
peas. This period of waiting can be 
very trying and is seldom negotiated 
without minor mishap, but I have 
no time to go into that now. At 
length help arrives and the animals 
are escorted back to Big Meadow. 

Now the cows have been accom- 
panied on their exploit by a swarm 
of insects known variously as gad- 
flies, breeze-flies and _horse-flies. 
These wretched creatures, swift and 
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remarkably quiet in flight and large 
in body and wing-span, belong to 
the family Tabanide. The females 
of the species, which outnumber the 
males, at a rough estimate, by two 
thousand to none, have a piercing 
proboscis and a vampire’s lust for 
blood. They follow the cattle 
closely, as though trapped in a slip- 
stream pocket. When the animals 
accelerate, the insects accelerate: 
when the animals halt, the insects 
become hovering helicopters. Occa- 
sionally an insect falls foul of the 
threshing tail of a cow and perishes, 
but not so often that the surplus 
of females in the gad-fly world is 
seriously reduced. 

To the casual observer it would 
seem that these flies are devoid of 
self-will, that they are destined to 
prey for ever on their allotted 
animal. But this is not so. From 
time to time the flies desert their 
cow for more varied refreshment, 
and this, it seems, is most likely to 
happen when they find themselves 
in somebody’s back garden—your 
back garden. Then, somehow, they 
manage to break their invisible 
chains, dart momentarily panic- 
stricken in their new-found freedom, 
and settle down to loiter with 
intent. 

This is the time to get bitten by 
horse-flies. Go out into the garden 
and pretend to sun-bathe. As you 
close your eyes behind your smoked 
glasses, try to dwell on_ horses. 
Think hard. Soon a shocking, 
piercing spasm of pain will stab 
your thigh, and a hurried inspection 
will reveal that an insect is busily 
drawing off your blood. Attack the 
insect, and it immediately pumps a 
foul poison into your system: brush 
it away, and it immediately returns 
for a second helping. 

Your thigh will now begin to 
swell alarmingly. It reddens and 
throbs. Do not, on any account, 
bathe the wound in hot water or 
anoint it with spirits of camphor, 
for this, I am told, might con- 
ceivably do something to reduce the 
swelling, if not the irritation. Re- 
member, and keep on remembering, 
that you are trying to understand 
horses. BERNARD HOLLOwooD 
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ISLANDS 


yy the days of creation 
Were all but done, 

And earth lay drowsing 
Under the sun— 


Forest and desert 

Aching and vast, 
Rivers unforded, 

Ranges unpassed— 


Yet, ere the sunset 
Faded to night, 
The Lord wrought islands 
For man’s delight. 


Flung them, a skein 

On the sea’s calm breast, 
Set them, a ledge 

For the sea-bird’s nest; 


Ringed them with coral, 

Crowned them with palm, 
Bade them be singing 

Their endless psalm; 


Wreathed them with mist-wrack, 
Crested with cloud, 
Fronting the sunsets, 
Royally browed. 


Virginal, nameless, 
Lone in the sea, 
Waiting the voyagers 
Yet to be— 


Tawny as lions, 
Or fleeced like sheep, 
Sleek as a whale’s back 
Cleaving the deep, 


Sea-swept skerries 
And sun-drenched cays... 
The Lord wrought islands 
For which be praise! 
C. Fox Smira 











London Town—No. 8 


VER the Colonnade in the 

Centre Court of the Hospital a 

Latin inscription sums up its history 
and its aims: 


IN SUBSIDIUM ET LEVAMEN EMERIT- 
ORUM SENIO, BELLOQUE 
FRACTORUM, CONDIDIT 
CAROLUS SECUNDUS, 
AUXIT JACOBUS SECUN- 
DUS, PERFECERE GULIEL- 
MUS ET MARIA REX ET 
REGINA, MDCXCII. 


Any fourth-form 
schoolboy will give you a 
translation; for the bene- 


fit of those without ready access to 
a fourth-form schoolboy, it says 
that the Hospital was founded by 
Charles II, helped on by James II 
and completed in 1692 by William 














THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA 


and Mary, for the relief and re- 
habilitation of those who have served 
their time or been broken by war. 
By tradition, the idea was given 
to Charles by Nell Gwynn. If the 
tradition be true, she probably put 
the suggestion to Sir 
Stephen Fox, the Pay- 
master-General, rather 
than to the King, for she 
was a practical woman. 
Evelyn, the diarist, noted 
in September 1681: 
“Dined with Sir Stephen 
Fox, who proposed to me 
y® purchasing of Chelsey 
College, which his Ma‘’ 
had some time since given to our 
Society, and would now purchase it 
again to build an hospital or infirm- 
ary for souldiers there.” 
Charles himself laid 
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foundation - stone the following 
March, but did not live to see the 
building finished. It cost just under 
£150,000; the King started the ball 
rolling with some seven thousand 
diverted from the funds of the con- 
temporary equivalent of M.I.5, and 
hoped, quite vainly, that private 
charity would do the rest. In the 
end, most of the money came from 
the poundage levied on the troops’ 

pay in those days 


for the privilege of 
.. being paid from 
the Paymaster- 
General’s_ private 

ox. purse. 
The first pen- 


sioners came in 
1690. Sir Christo- 


» Pher Wren de- 
y signed the Hospital 
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for about five hundred; but the con- 
tinuous expansion of the Army from 
its foundation till 1949 meant that 
from the start there was not room 
for everyone eligible. The rest were 
taken on as “out- 
pensioners,” and 
to-day all Army 
pensioners, except 
those with dis - 
ability pensions, 
are technically 
out-pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. 
Applications 
at present just about balance 
vacancies. If you are emeritus senio 
you can apply for admission at 
fifty-five, but if you are bello fractus 
you can, theoretically, join at 
eighteen. Few eighteen-year-olds 
seem to find their way in; the 
average age of recruits nowadays is 
about seventy-two. Still, command- 
ing officers are said to be increas- 
ingly keen on having Chelsea 
Pensioners at regimental functions 
because their bearing and discipline 
impress young soldiers, so applica- 
tions from the lower age-brackets 
may increase. 
And why not? For men used to 
a soldier’s life, Chelsea has many 
advantages over the charity of the 
Welfare State. If you stand by 
Grinling Gibbons’ statue of Charles 
II in the Centre Court (in which the 
sculptor has dressed the King in a 
Roman toga and then deprived him 
of his moustache lest it should look 
out of character), you have around 
you all that is needed to relieve you 
of responsibility and enhance your 
dignity in the evening of your days. 
The wings on each side of you 
house eight wards each. Each ward 
is divided lengthways into two, and 
in each half are twelve small cubicles 
and one slightly bigger. The bigger 
one, old soldiers will not need to be 
told, is for the sergeant i/e ward. The 
cubicles have doors and hinged 
shutters for the privacy of their 
occupants, and if they do not like 
oak panelling by Wren for their 
walls, they may decorate them with 
all the pin-ups they please. 
Midway along the ward a coal- 
fire is always burning. There are 
usually a few pensioners sitting round 
the fire ; not, of course, in their scarlet 





walking-out tunics, but in the dark- 
blue lounge uniforms worn inside the 
Hospital. In their caps—you seldom 
see a pensioner without his cap; 
perhaps they sleep in them—they 
wear their regimental badges, for 
regimental esprit de corps is much 
encouraged. 

At most times you will find a 
pensioner or two ready for a chat. 
Here is ex-Gunner Austin, for 
example; he joined up in 1892 and 
was in the siege of Ladysmith when 
serving with 42nd Battery of the 
R.F.A. What does he remember 
of the siege? “We used to smoke 
tea-leaves,” he says. Does Gunner 
Austin sometimes have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that history is going 
to repeat itself? 





Pensioner Dooley, who joined 
the 60th Rifles in 1893, has been 
“dishman” of his ward for nineteen 
years. The “dishman” is the pen- 
sioner responsible for the plates and 
dishes, and for drawing meals from 
the cookhouse for consumption in 
the wards. (The day’s ration includes 
a pint of beer, incidentally.) Pen- 
sioner Dooley has now handed over 
to Pensioner Carter, an old Horse 
Gunner, and gone into retirement, 
the undefeated champion. 

In one of the sergeants’ bunks 
twelve muskets and a halberd hang 
on the wall. They are not the 
weapons with which the sergeant 
fought during his service, but the 
original arms with which the pen- 
sioners were equipped when they 
formed part of the effective garrison 
of London. The halberd is for the 
sergeant; no doubt he was able to 
polish up his halberd drill during the 
early days of the Home Guard. 

The pensioners have never been 
called out to fight, but their worth as 
soldiers was evidently recognized 
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during the last two wars, for the 
enemy has always dropped on 
Chelsea Hospital the largest kind 
of bomb—a 500-lb. offering in the 
Great War and a V2 during the Last 
War. The Nazis also destroyed the 
Infirmary with a land-mine. One 
of their military objectives was a 
pensioner rising a hundred and one 
—a ripe age to be killed in action. 
(The highest age recorded in the 
Hospital was that of a pensioner 
named Hiseland, who died in 1732 
at a hundred and twelve.) 

On the left of the main portico 
is the Great Hall, where the pen- 
sioners used to mess, and where they 
now read or play billiards. The 
Governor and officers used to dine 
on the dais at the end; it was laid 
down in the rules—which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren drew up himself—that 
all the men were to be served before 
the officers. 

On the other side of the portico 
is the Chapel, where hang the shreds 
of silk that were once the Colours 
of enemy regiments captured in 
battle. Through this door at the east 
end lives Sergeant Humphrey, who 
is in charge of the exquisite Jacobean 
communion-plate. One of his night- 
mares is that one day someone will 
slip out with the wine-strainer, 
which is uncomfortably portable. 

What else would you want in 
your retirement? Here are the pen- 
sioners’ gardens and the bowling- 
green. Here is the library: Evelyn, 
when the project was first being dis- 
cussed, “‘ would needes havea library, 
and mentioned several bookes’’; 
there are about four thousand now. 

And here—here is the canteen. 
It is the particular pride of the 
present Governor, General Sir Clive 
Liddell. You might say, after a 
pint of mild at the bar, that 
there is nothing so 
special about. it, 
that it is just like 
any ordinary regi- 
mental canteen. 

But that, of 
course, is just 
what is so special. 
Perhaps those who 
have spent forty- 
odd years out of seventy or so in 
the Army can best understand why. 

B. A. Youna 
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“Yes, it says here, ‘Pitch tent in dry elevated position, preferably away from cows.’” 


| FLUNG a book of poetry 

upon your flowery dress— 

its long lines flowed as sweetly 

as any in the book: 

the empty silk enfolded 

the ghost of graciousness: 

Your mind being clothed in poetry 
each to the other took. 


I came across the poet 

by accident of chance— 

a line I read, 

a line I read 

and knew him in one glance: 
therefore I flung his book aside 
(my spirit blinded-bright) 





PHYL 


he, who was dead a score of 
years, 
had brought me new delight. 


By luck of chance 

new-found delight 

that made my pulses start 
went to its natural resting-place 
that lies against your heart: 
You were not there— 

how could you guess 


(or might your soul have 
known ?) 
that book and dress together 


breathed 
a poem all your own. 
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When I have laid aside my life 

as you have laid your dress 

by chance of luck or accident 

some unknown boy may guess 

(reading my lines with new 
delight) 

and tell his girl 

“Tt’s true! 

Wings of my heart! 

In former times— 

if not to-day, 

if but in rhymes— 

there lived a lady 

whose rare mind 

was clothed in verse, as clothed are 
you.” R. C. Scriven 
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EVERYTHING RESEMBLES SOMETHING 


“TT simply is not true to say,” I 
remarked to Sturgess, “that a 

covey of partridges flying over- 

head resembles a black fan.” 

“Who says it does?” he asked. 

“You do,” I replied, “in your 
latest book.” 

“Qh, do I?’” he said. 
what’s wrong with it?” 

“Tf a covey of partridges looks 
like a black fan,” I explained care- 
fully, “it follows that a black fan 
looks like a covey of partridges. But 
it doesn’t. Only a lunatic could 
imagine it did.” 

“But you could apply that 
reasoning to almost any simile,” 
said Sturgess. 

“Yes,” Isaid. “It makes similes 
look pretty silly, doesn’t it?” 

Stabwell spoke. ‘Circum - 
stances,” he said. “‘You’ve got to 
change them. In certain circum- 
stances a black fan could look like a 
covey of partridges.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. “Can you 
imagine such circumstances ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Stabwell. 

“What would you think of an 
author,” I pursued, “who wrote 
‘Lady Twinge began to fan herself 
gently, producing for the purpose 
from the folds of her dress a black 
fan that looked like a covey of 
partridges’ ?”’ 

“Ah,” said Stabwell, “but what 
about the author who writes: 
‘Between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen I often used to go and stay 
with an old friend of the family, 
Lady Twinge, known to me as 
Auntie Phoebe. One day during the 
hols, when I had saved up enough 
money to buy myself a cata- 
pult——’” 

“Just a moment,” I interrupted. 
“Where is all this leading?” 

“You'll see,” said Stabwell. 
““*One day when I was firing stones 
at Auntie Phoebe with my catapult, 
she produced a black fan from the 
folds of her dress and flung it at me 
viciously. As the fan opened out in 
its flight over my head and I picked 
it off with a well-aimed pebble, I 
was irresistibly reminded a 

“Oh, really,” I said. 

“*T was irresistibly reminded,’” 
continued Stabwell, “‘of a covey 


“ Well, 





Such was my first 
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of partridges. 
experience 

“All right, all right,” I said. 

“Such was my first experi- 
ence,’”’ said Stabwell firmly, “‘of 
the sport that was to be the chief 
relaxation in a busy life.’ A well- 
rounded little anecdote, very illus- 
trative of character.” 

“‘Far-fetched,” I said. ‘“Over- 
elaborate. Bet you couldn’t do it 
with another simile.” 

I seized Sturgess’s book and 
whipped over the pages desperately, 
for my theory was in the balance. 
“<The express shrieked like a 
wounded lioness as it entered the 
tunnel,’” I said. 

“Now,” said Sturgess. “How 
about a lioness shrieking like an 
express, Stabwell ?” 

“One of my most interesting 
experiences with big game,” began 
Stabwell, in a monotonous voice, 
“took place one night when my boy, 
Ugli, had been on the prowl in the 
jungle. Always a mischievous lad, 
full of pranks and fancies, he had 
come upon a lioness asleep in a 
clearing and had fastened to her 
tail a small trolly that we used 
for transporting coal when on 
safari 3 

“Oh, dear,” said Sturgess. 

“to help with the camp fires. 
My first intimation of trouble came 
when I heard a frightful roar and, 
peering out into the night, perceived 
the lioness charging straight for my 
open tent. Rapidly vacating it at 
the other end, I skipped to one side 
and watched in amazement as 
the mighty beast plunged straight 
through it, shrieking. With the 
trolly of coal rattling along behind 
her and several of her cubs bringing 
up the rear, she reminded me of 
nothing so much re 

Sturgess begau to cheer. 

“_as the ten o’clock from 
Euston passing through a tunnel 
outside Crewe. This homely sight 
proved too much for my peace of 
mind that night, and before dawn 
tears of homesickness filled my old 
boots, which I was using as a 
pillow.” 

“Thank you, Stabwell,” said 
Sturgess. He turned to me. “Is 
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there any further demonstration 
you wish ?” he asked coldly. 

“Yes, there is,” I replied, for I 
had been perusing the book again 
while Stabwell was speaking. “On 
page seven you compare a certain 
character’s face to a Dutch cheese. 
On page thirty-two you liken the 
same face to a dirty night in the 
Channel. But if these two things 
both resemble the same face, they 
must therefore resemble each other. 
I shall be interested to learn the 
circumstances in which a wet night 
at sea may be said to be like a 
cheese.” 

Sturgess indicated Stabwell with 
a wave of his hand. Stabwell bowed. 
He took a deep breath, held it for a 
moment, then let it go. 

“You try,” he said to Sturgess. 

“No good,” said Sturgess. “I 
haven’t even tasted cheese since I 
was a mite.” 

They both looked at me sorrow- 
fully. 

“Do you mean to say you can’t 
think of anything?” I asked in- 
credulously. 

“No,” replied Stabwell. 
you?” 

“Certainly,” I said. “There was 
a strong smell of cheese from the 
nor’-nor’-east——” 

But that’s another story. 


“Can 
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“I’m not in any of them, Miss Maxwell. 


photographer.” 


I was the 


HEN PARTY 


I CAN see no reason why hens 
should be afraid of me. But 
they are. Horribly afraid. Let me 
so much as approach a hen-run and 
in a flash the occupants will be 
forming a pyramid of quivering 
poultry in the furthermost corner. 
The weaker ones just sag to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

So when my new neighbour 
Wildgoose put his head over the 
fence and asked me if I would look 
after his hens while he was away, 
my first instinct was to refuse. “Be 
honest,” said my better self; “tell 
him what happened when you 


looked after his predecessor’s hens. 
Tell him that the very mound on 
which he is standing conceals the 
body of a Buff Orpington which 
guillotined itself under the trap- 
door of the hen-house rather than 
face your ministrations a day longer. 
Tell him,” it bleated, “‘about the 
two that escaped into the woods and 
are now living, enemies of society, in 
a hollow tree and terrorizing half the 
county!” 

“Look here, Wildgoose——” I 
began. 

“Of course,” said Wildgoose, 
“you’re welcome to the odd egg.” 
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I elbowed my better self to one 
side. “All right, old man,” I said. 
“T’ll be glad to look after the little 
beggars for you.” 

If anyone thinks I enjoyed the 
rest of that week he is wrong. It was 
sheer purgatory. Nevertheless, when 
the first morning of my incumbency 
arrived, I faced the ordeal like a 
man. Carrying the fragrant mess of 
pottage which my wife had been 
assembling during the week, I let 
myself in at the front door of the 
Wildgoose home with the key he had 
left me. The first thing I did was 
to open all the windows on the 
ground floor and turn the radio on 
at full boost. I didn’t want the hens 
to think that this was anything but 
a normal Sunday morning. 

I then went to the mirror in the 
hall and began to make myself up 
to look as much like Wildgoose as 
possible. I deepened the lines about 
my mouth, added a touch of grey to 
the temples and, to complete the 
picture, rubbed just a suspicion of 
rouge into the tip of my nose. I 
studied the result critically. It was 
good. I stuck my teeth out over my 
lower lip in a hideous grin. Perfect. 
I was Wildgoose. 

I took my neighbour’s noisome 
overalls from behind the kitchen 
door and slipped them on. Then I 
crammed his unspeakable gardening 
hat on to my head. With a quicken- 
ing of the pulse I seized the steaming 
bowl of hen-food and flung open the 
kitchen door. 

Not more than twenty yards 
separated me from the hen-run, but 
they were twenty yards crammed 
with suspense. One false move now 
and the whole subterfuge would fail. 
The hens were, of course, still shut 
in their sleeping-quarters, but I was 
taking no chances. I even went so 
far as to simulate my neighbour’s 
shambling walk, which I had been 
practising behind locked doors for 
some days previously. 

I let myself into the hen-run 
and made the Wildgoose kind of 
clucking noise. From inside the 
sleeping-quarters came the sound of 
hens surfacing from sleep. Twisting 
my face into the nearest approach 
I could manage to my neighbour’s 
normal expression, I opened the 
trap-door. 
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There was a moment’s silence. 
Then the leader of the herd put its 
head out and looked at me. This 
was the crucial moment. I met its 
gaze without flinching. The bird 
withdrew, apparently to reassure the 
others, for the next moment they 
came stepping gingerly down the 
gang-plank, peering at me through 
sleep-blurred eyes. 

I made more Wildgoose noises 
of encouragement and threw great 
gobbets of food among the seething 
poultry. The more daring char- 
acters seized avidly upon the food. 
But others stood about in little 
groups, muttering under their 
breath. There was a nasty feeling of 
suspicion in the air. 

It was then that I had one of 
those flashes of inspiration. Bending 
down, I picked up the largest stone 
I could find and flung it vigorously 
into my own garden. Any doubt 
that may have lingered in the hens’ 
minds was dispelled by that one 
simple action and the crash of green- 
house glass that followed it. I was 
Wildgoose. 

I watched them for a few 
moments and then turned and left 
the hen-house, shutting the door 
behind me. Conscious that one or 
two of the warier birds were still 
keeping an eye on me, [ took care to 
remain in character as I went back 
up the garden path. I even stopped 
to remove a vital part from my 
own lawn-mower and tread it non- 
chalantly into the ground. It was 
one of those brilliant little bits of 
“business” that can lift a minor 
role to greatness. 

At that moment the man who 
lives on the other side of Wildgoose 
came out into his garden and 
spotted me. “Good grief, Fro- 
bisher!” he said loudly. ‘What on 
earth are you doing in that get-up?” 

I did not have to look round. I 
could hear the flurry of wings behind 
me as Wildgoose’s hens clawed their 
way over the perimeter wire and 
flapped away in tight V-formation 
to the south. 


re.) a 


‘“Waterloo was won on the play- 
grounds of Eden, they say, rather 
exaggeratedly, it is true, but none the 
less correctly.”—-Hitavada, Nagpur 


Windsor papers, please copy. 


SUMMER EVENING IN A GARDEN 


yo I am weary and leaning on a railing, 
Drowsy with the droning and the buzzing of 
the bee, 
Comes a fierce phantom from the wide west wailing, 
Wailing in my ears like the sobbing of the sea. 


Sobbing in my ears like the moaning of the plovers, 
Wavering and floating on the moorland air; 
Sobbing in my ears like the weeping of lovers 
Parted from their ladies in dungeons of lcspair. 


Visions of skeletons, gibbering and ghoulish, 
Graveyards and gibbets and the gallows-tree, 
Ghosts of the gallant and the wise and the foolish, 

Ghosts of the bondsmen, ghosts of the free. 


Turnip-headed half-men flicker in the twilight, 
Blocking out the view of the ivied mill; 

What’s that death’s-head sprouting from the skylight ? 
Must be the spectre of my Uncle Bill. 


Good little Betsy, bring me out a candle, 

Bring me a lantern to light me to the door; 
Good brother barman, tug at the handle, 

Here come the spirits of the gone-before. 


Let’s have a quart for the days that we were twenty, 
Let’s have a gallon for the days that are gone, 
Then another gallon, and that’ll be plenty, 
Warding off the ghosts while the years roll on. 
R. P. Lister 
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“PUBLIC,” I said to them, 
“what kind of stories do you 
really like?” 
Bernard (L#nd«n Sch++#l of 


Kc#n*mxcs) immediately asked why 
I wanted to know, but Aunt Julia 
sailed in without hesitation. ‘“ What 
I do not like,” she said, “are those 
stories about girls hesitating between 
marriage and a career. In my day 
girls stayed at home and helped 
their mothers until they married, 
and no one could say that Edward- 
ian girls were lacking in what 
you young people nowadays call 
glamour.” 

“ Aunt Julia,” Bernard objected, 
“careers for women started long 
before the Edwardian era. Let me 
ee 

“T remember one charming story 
in the Ladies’ Companion,” Aunt 
Julia swept on. “A sweet young 
girl named Celia, living with her 
mother in a delightful country 
cottage...” 

“With roses round the door?” 
I inquired. 

‘“Mortgaged?” asked Bernard. 

“Both,” said Aunt Julia. “Now 
Celia, who had been gathering 
flowers in the meadow, returned 
home one day in a state of great 
trepidation to tell her mother that 
she had been approached by the 
local squire, who, I regret to say, 
had not a very good reputation; his 
name, I think, was Sir Jasper . . .” 

Bernard uttered a slight groan. 

“Celia, of course, would have 
none of his wicked suggestions—he 
wanted her to go to the moated 
grange for dinner, withouta chaperon. 
She had hardly finished telling her 
mother this when there was a knock 
on the door, and Sir Jasper entered. 
There was a most dramatic illus- 
tration—I can remember it yet. Sir 
Jasper was wearing a black cloak, 
riding-boots, and a sinister black 
moustache.” 

“Why the cloak and the boots ?” 
I inquired. ‘Was he riding to 
hounds, or going to the opera, or 
both?” 

“T shall not tell you the rest of 
the story” —Aunt Julia was a little 
huffy—‘‘if you keep on interrupting 


” 


me, 





AS YOU LIKE IT 


“We know it,” said Bernard 
wearily. “Sir Jasper threatened to 
foreclose the mortgage. But Celia 
had an old sweetheart, who had gone 
away to seek his fortune, and he 
came back just in time.” 

“This is uncanny,” said Aunt 
Julia. ‘‘His name was Arthur, and 
he had those drooping moustaches 
which we thought so fashionable 
then.” 

“Now let me tell you how it 
really would happen to-day,” Bern- 
ard announced. “The cottage has 
no piped water and the most 
primitive outdoor sanitation. Celia, 
who has been queueing for fish, has 
just returned without any, but has 
managed to buy a home perm outfit 
for her mother, who likes to keep 
upsides with the other women at 
the local factory. There is a knock 
on the door. It is an official of 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning—no, wait—he’s from the 
planning department of the local 
council.” 

“But what’s so romantic about 
that?” I asked. 

“Tt doesn’t have to be roman- 
tic,” said Bernard. “The percentage 
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of any man’s life, and even any 
woman’s, that is devoted to amatory 
pursuits is much smaller than you 
wish to think.” 

“Go on,” I said grimly. 


‘Sometimes, Bernard,” said 
Aunt Julia, “it is more than usually 
clear that you are a first-year 
student.” 

Bernard persisted: “The official 
asks Celia’s mother if she is the 
relict of the late Elijah Gummidge ?”’ 

“T’d rather have Sir Jasper,” I 
murmured. 

“Celia’s mother admits that she 
is. Her visitor then takes an official 
document from his brief-case and 
reads something like this (you must 
check the details later): ‘I am 
directed to inform you that in pur- 
suance of our plan for a satellite 
town, your property known as Rose 
Cottage has been scheduled for 
demolition under Article 18, para- 
graph 31, sub-section 43, of the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947. You will of course receive 
compensation at 1939 values plus 
the relevant percentages. You may 
be interested to know that a sewage- 
farm will be—er—sunk on this site.”” 

“But this is dreadful,” I said. 
“Now they ve lost the cottage with- 
out even having any mortgage fore- 
closed. Where’s Arthur, that’s what 
I want to know.” 

“Very well,” said Bernard hand- 
somely. “Arthur, who has gone up 
to London, is making eighty pounds 
a week as a barrow boy. He returns 
at this moment, and is able to take 
Celia and her mother back to town 
with him—they naturally prefer the 
town to the country—and every- 
body is happy except the Inland 
Revenue, who haven’t caught up 
with Arthur yet.” 

“Horrid!” said Aunt Julia. 
“T’m sure no editor would print so 
sordid a story.” 

“You want realism, not senti- 
mental twaddle,” said Bernard. 
“Never mind if it doesn’t sell.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “I’d better 
wait for the next lesson in my 
correspondence course on writing. 

This one, on Studying Your 
Public—it doesn’t seem very helpful 
somehow.” 
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AT THE PLAY 


Cilli Wang (Arts)—Variety (PALLADIUM) 


ISS Crtt1 Wane is a human 
marionette, and a good deal 
more. She is a satirist in mime 
and an artist to the hoof-tips of her 
memorable giraffe. Her solo en- 
tertainment (now finished), which 


fe, ‘\ 








(Cilli Wang 
Queen of Mime 


Miss Citiu1 WANG as a Russian 
dancer 


held us happily for two hours, is 
made up partly of delicate com- 
mentary on the follies and pathos 
of human existence and partly of 
clever puppetry that has its own 
sharp surprises and carries us into 
a land of fantasy only just across 
the border from the Disney country. 

Take her Russian dancer. She 
comes on as an apple-cheeked bu- 
colic, and, beginning quietly, hops 
and shuffles through a peasant 
measure. Very nice, we say to our- 
selves; but has she come all the way 
from Holland to do that? Then 
gradually our attention is drawn to 
the increasing abandon of Miss 
Wana’s limbs. Her first high kick 
would set Sadler’s Wells on a roar, 
her second would lift the most 


hardened balletomane to his feet, 
and when she does the full splits, 
aller et retour, in about a tenth of 
the Olympic time we cry out that 
here is the greatest performer to 
hit the boards since Nijinsky. The 
secret still escapes us, until without 
any warning both her legs finish up 
round her neck. 

Her can-can also benefits in 
this way, and more openly mechani- 
cal is her burlesque of ballroom 
cavorting, in which, with a cun- 
ningly manipulated lay figure in her 
arms, she pours her gentle acid over 
the mushier nonsense of the tango. 
The macabre is represented by the 
grisly midnight perambulations of a 
miser decapitated by the lid of his 
treasure-chest. Pure mime is the 
day of The Little Man, harassed 
from the first tinkling of his alarm- 
clock, and so is the dramatic im- 
pression of a prisoner desperately 
watching the sun creep round 
a cell. Pure dreamland are the 
creatures she animates so delight- 
fully, the giraffe that eyes us with 
the toothy disdain of a dowager 
and the owl-chick with rhythm in 
its fat feet. Miss Wane is an 
original, and though some of her 
turns are a little amateur in quality 
they are all beautifully executed. 
Mr. Frepy SALTEN’s piano accom- 


paniment, reminiscent of the silent , 


films, is so apt that I wished he 
could take over the compére’s work 
in covering the changes. This is 
no criticism of Mr. RicHarp 
LITTLEDALE, who was tactful and 
witty; but compéres are nearly 
always death to illusion, and a few 
programme notes would have told 
us everything we needed to know. 


All around us at the Palladium, 
and in a pretty mimsy condition, 
were the slithy toves of jive and 
swing and the other runcible cults 
of this extraordinary era. For 
there on the stage was the Arch- 
bebop himself, Mr. Benny Goop- 
MAN. He looks like the president 
of some great financial corporation, 
and talks a little like one, too. Ina 
religious hush he solemnly recalled 
the names of notable operators 
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ef jazz instruments in the past, 
until it seemed to me time for a 
little girl from the village to lay a 
posy on the big drum. He went 
on, with a very expert and noisy 
band, to demonstrate a few of the 
more bizarre features of the new 
music. I felt this was a pity, be- 
cause the band submerged Mr. 
GooDMAN, whom we had come to 
hear, but at length he and his sex- 
tette broke loose, and then we were 
swept up in the excitements of 
really high speeds on the clarinet, 
beside which motor racing pales 
hopelessly. Mr. Goopman shifts 
his gears like a master, which in- 
deed he is, and, gravely smiling, 
negotiates the hairpin bends of 
swing with an accuracy that simply 
outgrabes description. 
. Eric KEOwN 


Recommended 

THe Herress— Haymarket— Henry 
James’ story, very well staged. 

THE Mate Antmat—New—Riotous 
Thurber. 











THE Beaux’ StrratacemM—Lyric— 
Late Restoration brilliance. 
Tue Late Epwina Brack—Ambas- 


sadors—Neat psychological thriller. 





(Variety 


King of Swing 
BENNY GOODMAN 





Signe like Sir Stafford Cripps, in 
a little difficulty about balance 
of payments, I have issued the 
following official communiqué: 

“At an informal meeting over 
lunch at ‘The Laurels’ to-day, the 
whole question of L. Conkleshill’s 
balance of payments was discussed. 
Those present included Mr. L. 
Conkleshill, Mrs. L. Conkleshill, 
Colonel Hogg, P. Johnson-Clitheroe, 
F.C.A., and O. Sympson, Esq. 

It was unanimously agreed that: 

(1) The reason that L. Conkles- 
hill was having difficulty with his 
balance of payments was that more 
was going out than was coming in. 
This situation would be eased if 
instead of more going out than came 
in, more came in than went out. 

(2) Ways and means of making 
more come in than goes out must be 
explored as a matter of urgency. A 
credit balance instead of an over- 
draft at the bank would help ease 
the present position, and a com- 
mittee should be set up to find a 
method of attaining this end. 

(3) In addition to the short-term 
problem of paying the large number 
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two—always two by two. Boy, are we in a rut!” 


UNBALANCED 


of bills that have accumulated in 
the top right-hand drawer of L. 
Conkleshill’s desk, the search for a 
solution of the long-term problem of 
not accumulating bills in the top 
right-hand drawer of L. Conkleshill’s 
desk in future must be carefully 
examined. 

(4) In the opinion of Colonel 
Hogg the cash position of L. Conkles- 
hill would be healthier if he had 
more cash. 

(5) O. Sympson, Esq., expressed 
the view that if L. Conkleshill had 
spent less in the past he would have 
more to spend in the future unless he 
had earned less in the past as well, 
in which case even devaluation 
would not help. 

(6) L. Conkleshill expressed his 
sense of the urgent necessity of 
balancing his payments, to which 
end he proposed to leave no stone 
unturned. He added that so far as 
he could ascertain nearly all his 
friends were also finding difficulty 
in balancing their payments, which 
suggested that the position was due 
to world causes, such as the price of 
beer. 
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(7) P. Johnson-Clitheroe, F.C.A., 
said that, as regards immediate 
problems, there was need for a 
comprehensive examination of the 
influences that had brought about 
the recent acceleration in the drain 
on the reserves of the Conkleshill 
area, with the consideration also of 
steps of a preliminary nature which 
it would be necessary to take to 
meet the immediate situation. As 
regards the wider problem it would 
be necessary to formulate a wider 
and if possible higher and fatter 
policy taking into account the 
different aspects of the difficulties 
peculiar to the situation which 
might or might not arise if and 
when problems became lower or 
fewer as the case might be. Sub- 
ject always to ipso facto and de 
jure influences of a geographical, 
ephemeral, or constitutional nature. 

(8) Mrs. L. Conkleshiil said that 
her head was going round and the 
meeting broke up.” 

Copies of this communiqué have 
been dispatched to all my creditors, 
greatly, no doubt, to their satis- 
faction. D. H. BarBer 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Two Aspects of the War 


he Stilwell Papers deserve to be read in a more 

generous mood than that in which they were written. 
Never intended for publication, they were chiefly a 
private blowing-off of steam generated by a very simple 
character engaged in the maddening task of fighting 
Oriental inertia. They consist of diaries, notes and 
letters home, couched in a terse, emotional style that 
was often blasphemous and drew most of its expletives 
from the lavatory vocabulary of the schoolboy, but 
had its own expressive economy: “When I think 
of how these bowlegged cockroaches have ruined our 
calm lives it makes me want to wrap Jap guts around 
every lamp-post in Asia.” Their author liked to see 
himself as the tough hero of romantic fiction, always 
in a jam through someone else’s villainy and always in 
the right; yet his acid humour had occasional flashes of 
redeeming humility. From the point of view of Anglo- 
American concord it is a pity that so bitter and pre- 
judiced a book should be published over here, but 
more recent events are proving its summing-up of 
Nationalist China to be not far off the mark, and as an 
unconscious revelation of the isolationist American 
mind it is extremely interesting. 

General Stilwell knew China, and spoke and read 
Chinese. For these reasons he was switched soon after 
Pearl Harbour—how mercifully one can only guess— 
from hisassignment as leader for North Africa to the post 
of Chief of Staff to Chiang K’ai-shek. The papers cover 
nearly three years, up to the point when his outspoken 
resistance to the intrigues and vacillations of the 
Generalissimo made diplomacy too difficult and he was 
recalled. Soon after, worn out by his efforts and 
saddened by shabby treatment in Washington, he died. 

As he proved with Chinese troops in the jungle, he 
was a born tactical leader, but he had no grasp of large 
affairs. Allied grand strategy was beyond him, Europe 
hardly existed, and the British, whom he cordially 
hated, were Limeys, when they were nothing worse. 
Wavell and Alexander he distrusted (speaking English 
with an English accent was a crime) and though Mount- 
batten, whose deputy he became, started as “a good 
egg,” in spite of “‘curly eyelashes,” pretty soon he was 
Glamour Boy. (Chiang was Peanut, Chungking the 
Manure Pile.) Alone among our high-ups General Slim 
won his approval, and is therefore scarcely mentioned. 
The British, to whose commitments and battle record 
in Europe he was completely blind, were cunningly 
tricking America into rescuing their imperial chestnuts. 
Even when Mogaung was captured, a major event in 
his campaign, he contrived not to mention the British 
and Indian Chindits who took the town in face of the 
greatest and most gruelling difficulties. 

His description of Chinese corruption and defeatism 
makes sad reading, and for Chiang, showering con- 
tradictory orders which nobody obeyed, surrounded by 
quaking yes-men, slipping out of agreement after agrec- 
ment, he came to have nothing but contempt. While 
the Generalissimo was being built up by American 


propaganda as a great democrat he was, in fact, an 
inefficient dictator, says Stilwell, using American 
material only to bolster his police régime. Madame 
Chiang he found far more intelligent and helpful, 
though to her also China could never be wrong. 

One gets the impression from this raw and violent 
book that General Stilwell was his own worst enemy; 
his troops loved him and knew him as Vinegar Joe. 
General J. F. C. Fuller has written a crisply illuminating 
introduction, Mr. Theodore H. White a running com- 
mentary that gives the papers continuity but is 
phrased in the fruitiest manner of the orators in 
travel-films. 

A good corrective is Major-General Sir Howard 
Kippenberger’s quiet and civilized account of a very 
different three years spent in almost continuous action 
that began in Greece, saw the desert battle through, and 
ended at Cassino, where he lost both feet. For most of 
this time he commanded the New Zealand Fifth Brigade, 
and Infantry Brigadier is a vivid day-to-day record of 
the gradual perfection of a fighting unit and of a life 
of constant strain made tolerable by friendship and 
sudden precious pleasures such as a game of chess, a 
tin of warm beer, or aswim. It is a gallant book, modest 
and sympathetic, and its humour is the kind that men 
would follow. Of the early muddles in Africa, particu- 
larly the lack of co-ordination with the tanks, General 
Kippenberger is critical, but at the time he went out of 
his way to make his troops realize the difficulties. He 
bears witness to the immediate effect of General 
Montgomery’s appointment, and he quotes this classic 
dictum of General Freyberg, his divisional commander, 
famous for the dangers of his headquarters: ‘Shelling 
doesn’t hurt anybody!” Typical of the book, however, 
is that it gives far more space to the little men than 
to the big. Er1c KEown 
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Village Life 


M. Marcel Aymé’s The Fable and the Flesh (here 
smoothly translated from the French by Eric Sutton) 


is a fresco of peasant life on a grand scale. It has 
extraordinary vigour and life. Whether the reader is 
confronted with the tough, fundamental Arséne 


Muselier or the Amazon-like Germaine, whose appetites 
are unquenchable, or her father and mother, or even— 
and this, in a jaded age, is all the more difficult to make 
credible—the mythical “lady of the Serpents,” or a 
monster with three heads which swell and deflate as it 
breathes, he is made to believe absolutely in their existence. 
All the author’s sympathy, it is obvious, goes to the 
peasant whom he describes so well; the rest of village 
life—the curé, the local mayor with political ambitions, 
and even the grave-digger—he holds in sympathetic 
contempt. Indeed, he is merciless with their foibles, 
and bitterly ironic about their interior emptiness. In 
only one respect can one reproach M. Aymé: he occa- 
sionally makes his peasants think beyond their powers 
and tends (though rarely) to endow them with sensi- 
bilities more refined than rural. R. K. 





Chinese Sampler 


At the height of the Renascence there were always 
men like Dekker opposing “sweet content” to greed 
and stressing their incompatibility. We of to-day are 
inclined, naturally though unwisely, to hark back 
further than St. Francis, further even than the Gospels, 
to find a pattern of spirituality never distorted because 
never stereotyped. So if Mr. Lin Yutang sees The 
Wisdom of China as persisting in Lao-tsze rather than 
Confucius, his highly attractive anthology is the more 
refreshing for that. He gives us samples of all schools, 
from Tao to the Leftist Lusin who bade China rid 
herself of her “poisonous culture.” Here are philosophy, 
poetry, short stories and family letters; also delightful 
parables, proverbs and “drolls” on the lines of the 
Wise Men of Gotham and their fellow-sages of Cuneo. 
A section on Chinese democracy insists that, since one 
totalitarian experiment in the third century B.c., the 
chief aim of government has been to let the people 
alone. H. P. E. 
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Tiara-boom-de-ay 
Miss Nancy Mitford’s Love in a Cold Climate, with 
its gaiety, acidity and revelation of the Sins of Society, 
should be a tremendous success, especially, perhaps, 
among those unlikely to visit the Stately Homes of 
England as guests. Less sentimental and farcical than 
Miss Thirkell, Miss Mitford covers some of the same 
territory. Her character-drawing, though variable, 
lifts her out of the class of popular novelists. She 
is best when most ambitious, and it is her occasional 
concessions to what she may imagine to be popular 
taste which prevent her reaching the position to which 
her professional abilities obviously entitle her. She is 
so good that the critics should unite in bullying her 
onwards and upwards. Anyway, this is a most read- 
able, amusing and horrifying book, even if in places its 
originality is overlaid by a certain vulgarized fashion- 
ableness. Its account of a mother-daughter rivalry is 
comic without being superficial: the supporting cast is 
delightful. R. G. G. P. 





Everything Lost Except Their Chains 

The proletariat of Russia has returned to serfdom. 
The gulf between workers and peasants and the new 
aristocracy is more profound now than in the days of 
Peter the Great, with luxury more shamelessly flouting 
destitution and armed violence more remorselessly 
flogging complaint into despair. Such are the con- 
clusions of Freda Utley, an educated English lady who 
went to Moscow yearsago, a militant Communist thrilled 
with the ideals of the October revolution, and returns 
still seeking the genuine equalitarian state but refusing 
longer to support a régime that has spiralled down till 
now it could not exist without million-fold slave labour. 
In Lost Illusion, her own most poignant personal story 
adds sorrowful conviction to an account, objective, 
detailed and painstakingly sincere, of the things she 
has watched and shared in the land of the tyranny. 
Here are stark facts for those westerners who, fogged 
in their own generous enthusiasms, would still help 
the new Genghis Khan to over-run Christendom. 

C. C. P. 


Books Reviewed Above 
| The Stilwell Papers. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. (Macdonald, 
13/-) 
Infantry Brigadier. Major-General Sir Howard Kippen- 
berger. (Oxford University Press, 21/-) 
The Fable and the Flesh. Marcel Aymé. (The Bodley Head, 
9/6) 


The Wisdom of China. Edited by Lin Yutang. (Michael 
Joseph, 12/6) 
Love in a Cold Climate. Nancy Mitford. (Hamish 


Hamilton, 8/6) 
Lost Illusion. Freda Utley. (Allen and Unwin, 10/6) 


Other Recommended Books 

Among the volumes so far published in the admirably- 
produced series of “County Books” (Robert Hale, 15/- each) 
are Cheshire, by F. H. Crossley; Cornwall, by Claude Berry; 
Gloucestershire, by Kenneth Hare; Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight, by Brian Vesey-FitzGerald (who is General Editor of 
the whole series); Shropshire, by Edmund Vale; Staffordshire, by 
Phil Drabble; and Worcestershire, by L. T. C. Rolt. Now 
comes the first of six volumes which are to cover London: 
South London, by Harry Williams. Like the others, it is a 
handsome book, pleasant to handle, brightly and informatively 
written, with dozens of fine full-page photographs (informal, 
never stifi or ‘“‘arty”’), a map, and a good index. 
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A SIX WEEKS’ JOURNEY 
TO THE BOTTOM OF 
THE HOUSE 


HE man who built our house 

included every feature needed 
for thoroughly inefficient living. 
The bath is in a sub-basement room 
precisely the size of a bath ; adults 
enter the water by leaping ; children 
are disrobed on the stairs, or rungs, 
and thrown in. The sitting-room 
windows are delightful, but it takes 
three men standing side by side on 
step-ladders to open them. The 
kitchen is the anti-planner’s dream. 
The sink can be reached only by 
standing on tip-toe and bending for- 
ward and to the left ; even from 
this position the tears of exaspera- 
tion miss the dishes and fall on the 
floor. 

We have become rather irritably 
attached to this refuge, and for some 
years we have insisted that every- 
thing would be all right when the 
painters came. We hoped that the 
local decorator would accept us as a 
challenge ; later we tried to interest 
more distant firms in us as an outing 
for their men. My husband said 
we should paint it ourselves, and 
then went away for what seemed at 
the time a cowardly business trip, 
leaving me to apply distemper to 
the nursery walls at almost exactly 
the rate at which it was removed by 
the children. A tattooed man with 
a strange accent—he might have 
been a Basque--came to the door 
with a story of having painted for 
millionaires. He prised a picture- 
rail off before he left. Then, at 
last, the local decorator began to 
nibble. He would come next month, 
next week, on Thursday, on Mon- 
day, within a fortnight, when it 
rained, when it stopped raining, 
that very afternoon, to-morrow, 
and as soon as the men could be 
spared. When he sent in the men 
with the step-ladders it was like 
the relief of Lucknow. 

The spearhead consisted of two 
men—a worker and his mate, or 
spokesman. The worker silently 
carried the ladders to the top of the 
house while the spokesman looked 
at the stairs and doubted if two 
coats would do it. In the top room 
the worker began to wash down the 








“Oh, do buck, up,Gran! It’s eleven o’clock, now, and you know how 
shirty they get about serving lunch after two.” 


walls. He stopped now and then 
totapthem. Finally, looking round 
furtively at me, he hit the wall with 
his clenched fist. A hole appeared, 
and sand fell on to the floor. He 
hit harder, and several square feet 
of wall fell out. 

“See !” said the spokesman, 
pointing. ‘‘ The wall’s gone. You 
look and you ’ll see the plaster. We 
can’t do this,” he said with satis- 
faction. “It’s a plasterer’s job.” 

When the plasterer came he had 
a mate too, another very vocal man 
who made many trips up and down 
the stairs to assure us we were lucky 
to have obtained Mr. Binns to 
plaster for us. Mr. Binns’ special 
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skill lay in not making a mess. To 
save the stair-carpet he took out 
the window, lowered the rubbish 
in a bucket, and spilt it just beside 
the front door. The painter and 
his mate, after a little desultory 
painting in another room, discovered 
dry rot in the woodwork. The 
carpenter and his mate were sent 
for, and the painters were forced to 
start elsewhere. 

Three rooms were now occupied 
by workmen, and a rather compli- 
cated form of solitaire, played with 
beds and children, began. We 
cheated only once, when the elec- 
trical fittings were torn froma ceiling 
and we moved all three children 








into the same hole, although fair 
play demanded that two of them 
should be taken from the board. 

The whole enterprise had by now 
assumed an air of lunatic per- 
manency. The electrician and the 
mason, who sometimes surprised us 
by climbing in a bedroom window 
to knock the bricks down from 
inside, were mere day trippers, but 
the others entered zealously into 
our family lifé. Even Mr. Binns, 
when he cut himself, came rushing 
downstairs to have a bandage put 
on his great inflexible hand. 

The painter’s spokesman, who 
was remarkable for his never having 
been seen with a brush, was the 
most useful of the invaders, always 
ready to shop, oven-watch, or play 
with the baby. He loved children, 
and gradually interested the other 
men in them. Sometimes three or 
four of them would stop work and 
play round-games. He brought the 
children not only one kitten, but 
a kitten each. These proved to be 
all that had been needed to make 
the painting of the stairs totally 
unsuccessful. 

In spite of it all, paint oozed 
down the house, slowly, like lava. 
The sitting-room furniture was piled 
in a heap in the middle of the floor ; 
the children unexpectedly had to 
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sleep in the dining-room ; we were 
forced to entertain some formally- 
inclined guests to a fork supper in 
our bedroom. But we were happy. 
Soon it would all be over. We 
would have what we had so often 
read of, a background to gracious 
living. I felt that any evening now 
I should discover myself exquisitely 
gowned beside a radiogram, while 
men in white ties hovered around, 
chatting about our paint. And 
then one morning we woke up in a 
deserted fort. Mr. Binns’ boots 
were not heard on the stairs, no 
ladders were reared outside our 
window, there was no merry clang 
of painters’ buckets. My husband 
was late for work. 

At noon the painter’s spokesman 
came to remove the buckets. ‘“ We’ll 
be back next week,” he said. 

“ But you haven’t finished the 
hall. You’ve moved all the sitting- 
room furniture.” 

“Tt only needs a little bit of 
plaster and a lick of paint. You 
could almost finish it off yourself,” 
he said. 

I was silent, thinking of the diffi- 
culties of learning plastering at 
night school. ; 

“‘ Next week,”’ he said again, and 
left. 

The house seems very quiet now, 
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but sometimes, when, like Words- 
worth, I am in a vacant mood, they 
bang on my inward ear, these ab- 
sent workers, and once again I hear 
the crash of falling masonry and 
breaking glass. It is then that I 
renounce for ever the exquisite 
gown and the radiogram, and re- 
turn to my old morbid pleasure in 
our ungracious background. 
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Small bracelets stretch to braces; 
The welkin forms the whelk, and so 
Cats tread in catkins’ traces; 
The carboy thrives, and lo! the car, 
Its tool-kit once a kitten; 
The particle is under par; 
The writ must first be written. 


O would I could reverse the trend 
And make each year a yearling, 
My life back to a life-buoy bend, 
Turn all its stir to sterling! 
O would I could re-form this face, 
far gone, 
Which, when a pannikin, so brightly 
shone! 
Justin RICHARDSON 
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“ Every Speedbird Service 


has your name on it! 






Flying by B.O.A.C. I always feel as though the 


whole trip was planned especially for me. The 









SS service, the excellent complimentary meals, the 





constant concern for my comfort —all combine 






to make me feel completely at home. This talent 






for service with the accent on _you—a talent learned during 30 consecutive 






years of Speedbird experience — begins the moment you book a ticket 














through your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent. On the day of your 
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flight you will see this same quiet, efficient Speedbird service at work 





in city terminal and airport. Yes, wherever you fly along 150,000 miles 





of B.O.A.C. routes across the world, you will find that every Speedbird 






Service has your name on it ! 






B.O.A.Cc. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY” BO-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
LTD., SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 
















pee “AG eo sa — . . . 
Pe. a Gucomparalle As ships’ sides became higher the difficulty of 
Gin Distillers boarding them by a rope ladder increased, and 


to H.M. King George VI ‘entry ports’ made their appearance. At first 
i entered by means of simple cleat steps, they soon 
became canopied, balustraded and handsomely 
carved until, by the time of the Restoration, they 
were a picturesque feature of the great three-deckers. 
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= THREE CASTLES 
Stands Sujotome creas erres 


MANUFACTURED BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


99 








Maximum Prices: 


Per bottle 32/4; Half-bottle 16/11 U.K. only 





$3 Fae $5 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 1r227M 
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ia Beauty 
“A '’ Secret... 


Leading hairdressers in 
England and U.S. know that the more 
you brush a permanent or natural 
wave with the Kent-Cosby “Allure” 
brush the longer it will last, greatly 
improves the hair and gives a glossy 
finish to the “set.” 


RETAIL 


NOW 39/6 


inc. Pur. Tax 
Perfume Essence 4/6 Extra 







© REFILL TAKES 
OUT TO WASH 
© HANDLEBACK 
NEVER SPOILT 
Y WATER 


" © ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS 
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PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 
Brushes and 
into your har! 


KENT Best British Brushes 
{std. 1777. 24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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What makes Harpic such a joy to use 


is that it works overnight! And 
works quickly and thoroughly, too. 
Just sprinkle a little Harpic into the 
lavatory bowl last thing at night. In 
the morning, flush. Hey presto! The 
job’s done! 

Harpic sweeps right round that 
hidden S-bend at the back. Cleans... 
disinfects . . . deodorizes. Leaves the 
whole bowl glistening white! 


HARPIG... 


made specially for lavatory cleaning 


Reckitt and Sons, Hull and London 


THE WORLD OF fashi on 


The woman who looks 
wonderful anywhere plans 
her clothes intelligently 
and wears them with 

| accessories that are 
well-chosen and well-loved... 
her few pairs of Aristoc, of 

| course, she cherishes most of all. 
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Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
and spices from which they are pro- 
duced. 


They provide a happy means of 








imparting piquant, appetising flavours 
to dishes of every kind. 


UFRATS 


VINEGARS 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 


Man Mit life Ltd 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 
LONDON.WI 
TELEPHONE REGent 1779 


LADIES 
SUMMER 
GOLF SHOES 


(flexible Rubber Soles) 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
IN THREE MODELS 

A - White Nubuck blending with Brown Calf 
B - White Nubuck blending with Blue Calf 
C -All Brown Reversed Calf 








OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES 
WELCOMED 
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|A drink to reward (or 
stimulate) endeavour 











S & GINGER ALE 
Into a medium sized glass pour a 
measure of ‘ Myers.’ Add about 6 
drops lime or lemon juice, using 
the fresh fruit if possible. Put ina 
couple of cubes of ice and 
add ginger ale to your taste. 
Stir gently and serve cold. 


MYERS 











BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 


Get FREE copy of ‘ Myers’ Recipes from your 
supplier or from: Gillespie Bros. & Co. Ltd., 
Dept.W5, Ling House, DominionSt., Lond.,EC2 








CARRY THEM WITH YOU © 
: 





THROAT 
aevize) 43 


1/9 FROM. CHEMISTS: 


MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 








Be A Good Sailor 
Just... Take - 


wel > 

sa OR 
~—@irai 
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You Can 
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ANY POSITION YOU LIKE 
ANY ANGLE YOU FANCY 































LE 4 

; Y A finger touch 

; puts it where you 

want it...here, there, 

anywhere...and it stays, © YQ 

| steady. Anglepoise (light at 1oc1 

: angles) needs only a 25 or 4o 
y—watt bulb. All good Electricians 

or stores. 
sis Clift 
“7 Scle Makers: 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH. London, Manchester, Birmingham 


WORLD FAMOUS STEELS 
FOR THE HOME 











FOR SPOONS, FORKS, DOMESTIC HOLLOW 


WARE, SINKS AND HOUSEHOLD FITTINGS 
-FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTO. SHEFFIELD 





Telephone No. : Sheffield 42051 

















OFF POINTS 


these 
delicious 







9 
ye 
strength @ 









Here are real, fresh- 
flavoured juices from 
luscious oranges and 

grapefruit! Good for 
you, and good value 
too—they cost less 
than buying fresh fruit 
for squeezing — it would 
take about 7 oranges 
or 5 grapefruit to give as 
much juice as you get in 
each can. Before breakfast 
—as fruit cocktails — as 
long drinks (with or without 
water) when you're thirsty 

—on picnics—serve them 

often. Keep a few cans handy. 


get some 


/ 


toda '@ 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOOD (S227 
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BRINGS PRIDE 
OF POSSESSION 





GIVES STYLE 
- WITH SERVICE 








Each pencil carries 12 three-inch 
leads—enough for two years’ writing 


eines 


UU 


y 
| 
! 


TTT 


A masterpiece 
of British crafts- 


the most handsome 
—= and practical writ- 
= ing instrument ever 
- produced. Ina variety 
of shapes and finishes 
including silver and gold. 


~YARD-O-LED 





mers 






















WHAT FUN we can have beside the seaside 
making happy snaps now there are more Ilford 
films about. And they make it so easy to get 
sharp, lively photographs of the happy scenes 
we want to remember. That’s why more and 
more people are saying 


“Pm all for i LFOR D films” 
























KERFOOT 


KERFOoTs 
THROAT 
PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley Lancashire 








Penen Boge "7 Hosga\ 












YS 

For over 30 years we 
have specialised in rose 
growing, and offer a 
j comprehensive selec- 
tion of the leading var- 
ieties of bush roses at 
4/- each; 45/- per doz. 
Inspection invited. 
Catalogues of Roses, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 
plants sent on request. 
Dept. P. 





SWALLOWFIELD, BERKS 
Telephone: READING 83196 


Her Lamp still shines 


Florence Nightingale, 

revered for her self- 

sacrificing care of the 

wounded in the 

Crimea, was the First 

Lady-Superintendent 
of the 


FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 


Patroness: 
H.R.H.The Princess Royal 
Foundedin1850 forthemedicalandsurgical 
treatment of educated women of limited 
means, from all parts of the country. 


The Government have agreed to allow the 
Hospital to continue as an independent 
institution outside the National 
scheme. Funds will therefore be required 
to enable the Committee to carry on 
the wishes of the founders, and voluntary 
contributions are invited. 


£8 000 NEEDED FOR THE 
’ CURRENT YEAR 
Please send to the Secretary, Florence 


= Hospital for ao 
19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W. 























Cale 


SQUASHES 
ARE DELICIOUS 


BEAR 
ME OUT 


q oy, LONDON - S.W.18 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


ONE SIP WILL 


CLAYTON BROTHERS 


-9 MANUFACTURERS OF 
; “ICEBERG” TABLE WATERS 
AND FRUIT SQUASHES 





Gas and a Ewart Geyser « ‘Cut 
fuel bills * No waste * Constant 
supplies * Never runs cold 
Clean * WNon-clog burner 


* 
coment WULTIPOINT * BATH 


~~"  $INK ¢ GEYSERS 
‘Write foi for descriptive léaflet ‘‘P'’ free 





44 WIGMORE STREET - LONDON - W:I 











Doungs Potted 
Shrimp IB Feels Gehicacy, not 


ge and contain- 
no preserva- 


tives, can now ” posted ae from our 


be agg at 7/- and Proi6 (double ae post 
ers to: Hi 











WILLIAM EDGE & SONS, LTO 





Pisces Soomnpton Road, London, s.W. 5 


The easy &successtul 
way to give new 
colours to fabrics 








o 





« BOLTON 
“in?ay 
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Here is Car Radio with 
the high quality perfor- 

mance of a de-luxe 
fireside set. Write for 
m6 descriptive folder to 
are Romac Industries Ltd., 
m6 The Hyde, London, 
N.W.9. 


=_—— 





TD. 


hire 


MM 





* Mellow Truth ”’ 
Car Radio De 
Luxe. 6 valves. 

che 6” diameter 


speaker. 


ee | 
oa 


iy 











"116 
A FLAGON 


EQUALS A BOTTLE AND A HALF 





Burgoyne's 
HARVEST BURGUNDY 


FROM EMPIRE VINEYARDS 


Lf Remember GOOD WINE HAS FOOD VALUE 
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day 


HOW TO 
BUY YOUR 
CAMERA 





THE EASY WAY is described in our illustrated 


catalogue THE PICK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
in which particulars are given of the leading cameras and accessories 
with details of our easy and informal Hire Purchase terms. 


Send for free copy NOW—Dept. P.A. 


SANDS HUNTER & Co., Ltd. 


ESTD. 1874 
37, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 




















Navigator 


Nie 

— V- } ° Pp In the aircraft of the future, flying aot far 

short of sonic speeds, no one will have a 
more exacting job nor contribute more directly to success than the 
R.A.F. Navigator—so vital will be his knowledge of air navigation. 
It is to men of his intellectual and moral calibre that the Air Force 
looks for its future leaders. Navigators (and pilots) considered 
suitable are guaranteed commissions before they start their flying 
and officer training, subject to the satisfactory completion of the 
course. Signallers, engineers and gunners, will have, later on, the 
opportunity of commissions in a ground branch. 
There are also special epportunities for certain qualified Pilots, Navigators and 
Signallers who are above the normal age limits for direct entrants. 


Learn to fly in the 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


and be trained to lead! 


TO: AIR MINISTRY, DEPT. PU27X, VICTORY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


* Send details of (1) direct entry to Flying Branch (2) special schemes for ex-pilets and navigators 
3) special schemes for ex-signallers. 





NAME eitiiaiciaap 
ADDRESS 





* delete two of these. 














In a moment of prophecy, 
Beau Brummell 

Said: “A day is coming, 
Prinny, old swell, 

When Jamaica Rum will 
* delight the nations 

With a book of marvellous 
new potations.” * 
Send for your copy of the new 
booklet on Jamaica Rum. Please 


write to: ‘Jamaica Jo,’ (Dept. 
PU1) 40 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C.2 


Its wonderful what 
Jamaica 
Rum 





A boltle goes such a very long way! 


There’s 
against 


Unweaned Pups 
may be offered 
for sale in 


street markets 


While the law remains indifferent, ane nl puppies 
continue to find their way into the hands of unscrupulous 
street-traders. In the wind and the rain cynical showman- 
ship makes much of the amusing stumbling that really 
means desperate weakness, of the appealing yelps, which 
are in truth expressive only of longing for maternal comfort. 
The R.S.P.C.A. is fighting vigorously to secure legislation 
to prevent this traffic in babes. Please give the Society all 
the help you can in the form of donations, gifts for sale or 
bequests. Your contribution will be gladly acknowledged 
by: The Secretary, RSPCA (Dept. P. ), 105, Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Remember the R & 3 C A 


If you need help for any animal consult telephone directory for nearest branch. 








THE 


Ro val Hotel 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN 
SCOTLAND 


Situated within easy reach of 
beauty spot, town and coast 
alike, itis an ideal Winter re- 
sort for those who desire a 
mild climate. 


There are first-rate facilities 
for the motorist, and a special 
reduced Tariff is in operation 
from October to April. 


Full particulars on application 


to Resident Manager. 


AN EGLINTON HOTEL 
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YOUR HEALIA AND pleasure 
ce is our business « 


HE Palace Hotel offers 

—— _courteous service, exquisite 
d cuisine and 

an poner ss of happy relaxation, . 
Luxury indoor swimpool—music 
and dancing. Golf, tennis, squash, 
billiards, games room and the 
beauties of Derbyshire close at 
hand. Tariff from the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. (The 
Spa Hotel is under the same 
direction.) 





























Write or ‘phone: Radlett 5671 


In the Heart of Herts 
Half-an-hour from London and you've 
changed smoke and bustle for the quiet air 
of Hertfordshire. The ideal venue for week- 
ends — Dinner Dances, Television, Billiards, 
Swimming Pool (club membership), Riding, 
adjacent to Porter’s Park Golf Course 
DGE, Radlett 
From 9 gns. per week caotueto e 
or 30 shillings per day 
(Special Winter Residential terms) 











Clive Bond 


Lhe Nolepaper 
of 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd., I7 Fleet Street, E-C-4 














Always a front seat with 
BINOCULARS 


by 
ROSS @ BARR & STROUD 
KERSHAW @ WRAY 


Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
3d post free 





Also ‘ Quality’ Developing & Printing 


WALLACE HEATON 
LIMITED Mayfair 7511 
The Leading House for Binoculars 


127, NEW EOND ST., LONDON,W.1 














WHEREVER VOU ARE Whether you require a 


é Bicycle for work, 

pleasure or sport, there 

YOUR" is a PHILLIPS model 
ON to suit your needs. See 


them at your dealers or 
write TO-DAY for 
FREE Illustrated 


Leaflets. 
e 
< 





J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., CREDENDA WORKS, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 











‘ ” 
‘BAY COURT 
Aldwick Bay, Sussex 
This Superb Hotel Is Yours. 
The SERN oe meneron eee be- 
longs to YOU. FOODand COMFORT ofthe 
highest oc ‘der. Fully Licensed for Residents. 
* Bay Court,”’ Aldwick Bay, is an exclusive 
hotel on the Sussex sea-shore The climate 
of the Bognor Regis locality is. well-known 
for its kindliness, Brochure sent promptly 
















on request. Early reservation is advisable. 
(Telephone; Pagham 113) 








KESWICK HOTEL 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND 


This famous old Lakeland Hotel offers you 
perfect comfort, service and an exceptionally 
good table. It stands in five acres of lovely 
gardens, in an unrivalled setting in the heart 
of the Lake District. It is easily accessible 
by car, train or bus. Write for brochure, or 
telephone. 


KE DISTRICT Tel. 20&22: 











BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIKALM 


REGO. TRADE MARK 
GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
TABLETS 
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AQUAE 


HE waters of Buxton were known and used 

by the Romans, who called the place Aquae 

and built roads to connect it with Derby and 
Manchester. It became a civil, as opposed to a 
military, district during the occupation; probably 
a favourite Spa for the richer and more leisured 
of the Romans who came to colonise this island. 


Martins Bank is represented in Buxton by its 
branch at 28, Spring Gardens, one of nearly 600 
covering the greater part of the country. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


London District Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2. 














Il n the export factories, where speed in handling, as surely 
as speed in production, can write the next few chapters of British history; at the 
Docks, where the speed of unloading and loading directly affects our day-to-day 
lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, economical, simple, speedy, rug- 
ged and easily maintained, is saving time and man-hours where saving counts 
most. Batteries power these trucks: and the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for 
freedom from breakdown is a measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride 
Electrical Storage Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘elec- 
trics’. Three out of four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. 
Behind each Exide-Ironclad, Chloride and Exide Battery lie the experience and 
progressive improvements of over 50 years of 
battery manufacture. 

THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester 











The Tied House 


System 


Nearly twenty years ago, the Royal 
Commission on Licensing found that under 
a good and careful brewer the ‘tied house’ 
system operated advantageously and pro- 
duced excellent results. 


Under this system, the English inn has 
grown in usefulness and good repute as a 
centre of social life. The brewer has been 
able to avoid waste in production and 
distribution with much benefit to the cus- 
tomer, and to supply beer in fine condition. 
Mine host has remained as master in his own 
house, even if it be one which he could not 
afford to buy and for which he pays a low 
or merely nominal rent. 


The system has not restricted the 
customer’s choice of beer. Customers are 
generally able to choose between the ‘tied 
house’ of one brewer and another, and hence 
between their beers. There are more than 
2,000 different beers now being brewed by 
the 500 or 600 brewing firms in the country, 
and each of them finds its way into some 
of our inns. 
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Prompt relie \ 
from 


ACIDITY... 


ose can be counted on when 
* Milk of Magnesia ** is ready to 
hand in the Medicine Cabinet. 
This quick acting antacid is 
especially comforting should you 
ever eat or drink unwisely, 
smoke too much or sit up too 
late. Being also a most effective 
laxative, ‘ Milk of Magnesia’ 
will relieve the system—leaving 
you feeling clear-headed and so 
much fitter. 


‘Milk of 


Magnesia 


D. TRADE MARK * 


Large size 3/2 — equals 3 small size 1/7 
A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 


CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 











The wonder watch that 
defies the elements 


Here is the Rolex Oyster, first and most famous 
waterproof wrist-watch in the world. 

How was such a watch made a reality ? It was 
the result of years of experiment by Rolex artists 


and technicians. Imagine these men’s excitement 
when, in 1927, Miss Mercedes Gleitze, a London 
stenographer, startled the world by swimming 
the English Channel wearing . . .a Rolex Oyster! 

This achievement meant that Rolex had per- 
fected their unique waterproofing method —the 
self-sealing action of one metallic surface upon 
another, It permanently protects the movement’s 
accuracy against dirt and moisture. No wonder 
the Rolex Oyster is famous the sreseonennntns 


world over! Rolex Oysters are 
obtainable at leading jewellers 
only, A small number of ladies’ 
models is now available. 


IMPORTANT: To ensure that your # 


A ROLEX OYSTER 
wrist-watch. Tested for 
23 years both in peace 
and war, Rolex Oysters 
are today worn by hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
men and women in every 
climate and continent. 





Oyster remains completely waterproof, % 4 


please see that the crown is screwed & 


down tightly after winding. 


ROLEX 


Leaders in Fashion 
and Precision 
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HATS 


At your nearest Battersby 
Agent you'll find Battersby 
Hats which suit your face 
as well as they fit your 


head. 


BATTERSBY & CO.LTD., 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON 





CVS-2I 








Headache? 


TAKE A COUPLE OF 


| ANADIN 


TABLETS INSTEAD! 










They work quickly and safely because, 
in them, pure Aspirin is balanced with 
Phenacetin, Caffeine and Quinine, the 
products known to fortify and sustain the 
effects of Aspirin whilst eliminating un- 
desirable after-effects. 


FOR SAFE AND QUICK RELIEF 












































N THE ‘Golden Age’ men and 

women had a vitality that 
wasn’t yet impaired by the strain 
of modern existence. You, too, 
can recapture the same vitality, 
by doing what hundreds of 
thousands of people have been 
doing for over 50 years—that is, 
by taking ‘Sanatogen’. It is a 
combination of two great 
nerve-building foods ~ (organic 
phosphorus and protein) that 


‘Sanatogen’ builds vitality and human happiness 


You too can enjoy 
life as they did 








give you splendid new energy, 
vitality and zest—a true return 
to the ‘Golden Age’ of Life. At 
all chemists, from 5/6d. (inc. tax). 


*“SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Nerve Tonic Food 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 


NEW 4lb. SIZE: The contents of the 
Medium size tin is now increased to 8 oz. 
at 10/6d. (inc. Purchase Taz). 

Price by weight remains the same. 2A 























Take care 
of your Hair 


Rowland’s Macassar Oil is 
made to a very special formula, 
which _has stood the test of 
time. For since its introduction 
in 1793, Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil has been the choice of dis- 
| cerning men and women. They 
have found—as you will find— 
that Rowland’s is pre-eminent 
for caring for the hair; as a 
dressing that imparts sheen and 
gloss ; as a tonic that promotes 
strong, natural growth. In two 
forms — Red for dark hair; 
Golden for fair. 


— Since 1793 

















MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men & women 





MiniCine, the World’s Most 
Economical Film Projector 


£5.5.0 includ- 
ing 6 Films! 


Pictures. 
Numerous 
films in Black 
and White 
and Colour 
available. 
Entertainment and instructional 
Films: Fairy Tales, Comic and Ad- 
venture Stories, Religion, Sport, 
Nature and Science. 
COLOUR Films 3/6 each. 


Ask your MiniCine Dealer or write: 
Lucas, Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs. 
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ee = Your graph is bu , simply and 
oleate quickly, by clipping the signals into the 
slots. No crayons, inks, erasures or 
drawing board. Numbered and lettered 
signals, index tubes and other acces- 
sories enable you to lay out titles and 
scales exactly as you want them, and to 
change them easily. 





Acomplicated situation readable at a glance! 


Effective, up-to-the-minute control with a 
minimum of clerical effort! The ease and 
simplicity of Graphdex enable you to apply 
graphic control, with great advantage, to 
any department of your business: Stock, 
Materials, Production, Sales, Budgets, can 


all be controlled more closely, more easily, Me ‘asd 
by this modern method. A new folder, 
LTD 


just published, shows you exactly how 
. Dept. 59, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE: 
Charts k. Why not » 
oul - Si y — | New Oxford Street, London, W.C.! 


today, for a copy? Telephone: CHAncery 8888 
SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE DEPOTS THROUCHOUT CREAT BRITAIN 
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REMEMBER YOUR A.B.C... 


pples 





- 22 lbs. of apples 
to every flagon...5 full glasses too. 
It's worth asking for Bulmer’s Cider. 


IN FLAGONS — Woodpecker (Medium Sweet) or Bulmer's Dry. 
IN SMALL BOTTLES — Bulmer’s Extra Quality Cider. 
H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD. HEREFORD 














A Day’s Work 


IN LESS THAN 
AN HOUR 








British Made 


@ Yes !—Electric Hedge trimming 
means just that : tedious clipping and topiary 
work are done in a tenth of the time, and those lovely 
features of your garden can look better than ever before. 
So simple, too—just guide your TARPEN-TRIMMER easily 
along, cutting clean through all growths up to fin. thick. 
The straight 12 in. blade makes a smooth finish easy. Well 
balanced and light enough for either sex to use. (Standard 
voltages, also for 12 v. car batteries or from TARPEN 
Portable Electric Generators.) Prices from £15.0.0. 


Write for Illustrated Folder. 


TARPEN-TRIMMER 


TARPEN ENGINEERING Co. Ltd., 
(Dept. A.), Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
























YOWDEy 


PRECISION *BUILT BY 
CLYDESIDE ENGINEERS 


For nearly a century Howdens have been 

internationally famous as Engineers. The 

same perfection of designs and meticulous 

standards of workmanship that have built 

such an enviable reputation for Howden 

products, now apply to the manufacture of 
Office Furniture. 





Apply to your 
usual supplier for 
owden Office 
Equipment and 
Shelving. 


The executive desk illustrated is a typical example 


of Howden furniture. This Model (D3) is of 

rigid construction — easily dismantled to facilitate 

movement. Stove enamelled with linoleum top. 
Size 60in. by 33 in. 





JAMES HOWDEN € CO..LTD, MSLELLAN ST,GLASGOW 
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The fable of the 
well-dressed man 


A Visitor from another land 





once exclaimed in admiration 
at the spartan way of life he found in a certain isle. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘I fear you must despise the 
superior elegance of my attire!’ His hosts dis- 
creetly forbore to point out that his suit had come 
from their own best tailors, his sword from their 
own armourers, his hat and boots from their native 
hatters and cordwainers. They wisely preferred 


things that way round. 


Britain’s best merchandise is the quality of her manufacture, which 
is still the envy of other nations. TI is busily selling British skill 
in such forms as wrought aluminium-alloys, precision steel tubes, 
bicycles, ski-sticks, electrical equipment and automobile parts. 


Every dollar which can be made that way is needed, and every 
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Moét «Chandon 


CHAMPAGNE 





Dry Imperial Premiére Cuvée 
Untage Mon- Untage 
a “> Pat 7 
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COURVOISIER 
Cognac 


THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 














softer coin. V.V.O. 
P @ aK NAPOLEON 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD- THE ADELPHI-LONDON. W.C.2 V.S.0.P. a ee 
: . Who can think of parties 
Something just a little better— | without thinking of 
SCHWEPPERVESCENCE? 






controls the hair 
without gumming 


A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy — 
a touch is all you need to groom 
your hair for the day. 


j ks : 
201/E/U & eae ae 











What a lot of good reasons there 
are for drinking Schweppes 
Sparkling Orange. There’s 

the best reason under the sun—a 
mighty thirst. Another that 
appeals to connoisseurs 

is how good it tastes with gin. 
And there’s that most 
reasonable of all reasons... 
just drinking it because you 
like it. And if you prefer 
Sparkling Lime, Sparkling 
Lemon or Sparkling Grape 
Fruit Schweppes 

is the word to underline on 
your grocery list, too! 

Most grocers and wine merchants 


stock Schweppes. You will find 
the large bottles more economical 


schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 
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COLD| FACTS 





WHERE ARE THEY ? 

They’re in Bulawayo — and 
Brussels. Bombay and Bogota 
and Ballarat. They’re all over 
the world—fine British refriger- 
ators doing a fine export job, 


wherever they go they get a 
warm welcome! 


WHAT ABOUT ME ? 

Yes, we know. You want one 
too. Who would blame you? 
They are the finest refrigerators 
in Britain and we wish there 
were more for Britain. But 
numbers are increasing . . . see 


ig 


= THIS IS MODEL - 
S 471 








A superb, post- 
war domestic 
refrigerator— 
busy earning 

dollars. Some 

available for 
home needs— 











helping to bridge that gap. And § 


ABOUT 


PRESTCOLD 
Refrigerators 


phage 


| BR 


AE / f F 






your local distributor or author- 
ised Prestcold dealer. You might 
be lucky this time! 


WHO MAKES THEM ? 
Prestcold Refrigerators are 
made by Britain’s largest manu- 
facturers of automatic refriger- 
ation. Among the 8000 work- 
people at the great Cowley 
factory are skilled designers, en- 
gineers, technicians, craftsmen, 
whose pride is to make Britain’s 
finest refrigeration equipment— 
domestic, commercial, indus- 
trial, scientific. Prestcold means 
everything in refrigeration: you 
can buy no finer. 
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> see your dealer. PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD. 
: COWLEY - OXFORD N1008 
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For over half a century | 
STATE EXPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best , 
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CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, August 3, 1949. 
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